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pleasantly  improving." — Daily  Telegraph. 


NEW  VOLUME  JUST  READY. 


THE    CHINA 

Fairy  Tales.    By 

traled  by  .Malischelf. 


CUP,    and    other 

Feli.\  Volkhovsky.     IUus- 


KIXKNTLV  PUBLISHED. 


THE      BROWN   STORIES    from 


OWL.  By  Ford  H. 
IU-EFFER.  2  Illustra- 
tions by  Maflox  Brown. 

"  \  little  book  of  often  ex- 
cellent un  and  fooling." — Daily 
Telegraph. 


Fairyland.         By 

Georgi  s  Dkosines  and 
other     Greek     Writers. 
Translated      by      Mrs.  ' 
Edmonds.      Illustrated 
by  Thos.  Riley. 


DREAMS  :  a  Collection  of  Tales  by 

Olive  .scureiner,  Author  of  "The  -Story  of  an 
African   Farm."     With   Portrait.     Third    Edition. 
Cloth,  6s. 
"They  can   be  compared  only  with   the  painted  allegories  of 
Mr.  Watts."— ^^/:c«(Fm;«. 


GOD  AND    THE  PEOPLE:    the 

Reli»:;ious    Creed    of  a    Democrat.      liy    CHARLES 
William  Stubbs.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 


FACTORY  ACT  LEGISLATION: 

its  Industrial  and  Commercial  ElTects,  Actual  and 
Perspective.  The  Cobden  Club  Prize  Essay  for 
1891.  By  Victorine  Jeans.  Fcap.  i2mo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 


By 

HAMLIN 
GARLAND. 


Life 

■with  the 

Incaa, 


EUROPEAN    RELATIONS:    a 

Tyrolese  Sketch.      By  Talmage  Dalin. 

"  Graphic  and  realistic." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

SOME      EMOTIONS     AND     A 

MORAL.     By  JOHN  Oliver  Hobbes. 

"  Di-stincily  clever  and  full  of  the  unexpected." — Anti-Jacohin. 

JOHN  SHERMAN,  and  DHOYA. 

By   G.\NCOU.\i;ii.  \Xc.xt  iveek. 

24mo,  paper,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s.  each. 


MAIN  TRAVELLED  ROADS : 

Six  Mississippi  Valley  Stories.      Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

3s.  6d.  \Kcxt  ivcck. 


TWELVE    MONTHS    IN  PERU. 

By    E.    B.   Clakk.      S   Illustrations.      Crown   Svo, 
cloth,  5s. 
"  A  sprightliness  in  her  descriptive  writing  exercises  a  certaia 
charm  over  the  reader."— /JwMf/t-f  Advertiser. 
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GASSELL   &   COMPANY'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


"  TJie  novel  of  the  year." — National  Observer. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  price  31s.  6d. 

THE    I^ITTIiE    MINISTER,     By  J.  M.  Barrie. 

Tlif  SPEAKER  SEiys  :     "  The  reader  is  held  spell-bound,  not  by  any  cunningly  devised  artifices,  but  by  the  sympathy  which  is  evoked  in  his  breast  with 
those  whose  fortune  he  is  asked  to  follow." 

The  NA  TIONAL  OBSERVER  says  :     "  Here  is  a  book  of  genius.     'Tis  a  big  word,  and  one  not  often  used  in  this  place.     But  we  use  it  now  \yith  a  full 
sense  of  the  weight  of  it,  and  a  clear  perception  of  our  responsiliility. " 

The  SUNDA  Y  SUIV  says  ;     "  The  ]5lot  is  extremely  skilful,  but  it  is  only  one  of  many  charms  in  this  bool* 
vivid  picture  of  the  intense  depths  of  a  fervid  conununit)',  and  of  the  deep  and  the  exalted  in  human  emotion.     . 


I  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  who  love  a 
A  fine,  well-arranged,  thrilling  stdry." 


MR.    WALTER    CRANE'S     NEW    WORK. 


QUEEM    SUIKCMEli ;   or,  the  Tourney  of  the  laily  and 

the  HiOSe.     Penned  and  Portrayed  by  \V.\lter  Cr.^ne.     Containing  40  pages  of  Designs.     Printed  in  Colours,  6s. 

N.B.—A    LARGE-PAPER    EDITION   f  limited  to  »jO  numbered  Copies)  has  been  produced,  and  is  publis/ted  at  One  Guinea  net.     Applications  for  copies 

will  be  registered  in  the  order  received. 


COMPLETION    OF    "THE    PICTURESQUE    MEDITERR.\NEAN." 

THE   PICTURESQUE    MEDITERRANEAN.    AVith 

a  Series  of  Magnificent  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs.  Complete  in 
Two  Vols.     £^  45. 

WATERLOO    LETTERS.     A  Selection   from  Original 

and  hithertn  Unimblishc^  Letters  hearing  on  the  operations  of  June  i6th, 
17th,  and  iSth,  1815,  by  Oflicers  who  served  in  the  Campaign.  Edited,  with 
Explanatory  Notes,  by  Major-Gkneral  H.  T.  Siborne,  late  Colonel  R.E. 
"With  Numerous  Plans  of  the  Battlefield.     Uemy  8vo,  21s. 

WATTS  PHILLIPS,  ARTIST  and  PLAYWRIGHT. 

By  Miss  E.   Watts  Phillu  s.     With  32  l*lates,  los.  6d. 

CASSELL'S  NEW  FINE  ART  EDITION  OF 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.     With  upwards  of  loo  Original 


Illustrations  t-.\prc>.siy 


(  uted  fur  this  ediiion  by  Walter  Paget.     7s.  6d. 


THE    MAGAZINE    OF     ART    Volume    for    1891. 

With     ij    litcliings    and    rhoto.i^ravmes,    and  hundreds    of    beaiilifiil    Wood 
Engravings.      i6s. 

RIVERS     OF     GREAT    BRITAIN.       Vol.    I.    The 

RovAL  River:  The  Thames  from    Suurce    to  Sea.     With  Several    Hundred 
Original  Illustrations.     Popular  Edition.      i6s. 


THE  BLUE  PAVILIONS. 

M.iii\  Rock, rhe  SijIiniliJ  S]iur,' 


By  Q,  Author  of  "Dead 

&c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


FATHER    STAFFORD:     a    Novel 

HorE,  Author  of  "A  Man  of  Mark."     6s. 
"The  book  will  be  heartily  enjoyed  by  everyone  who  reads  it. 


By    Anthony 

Scots>natz. 

By  L.   T.  Meade. 


A  SWEET  GIRL  GRADUATE. 

lUustralcd.      3s.  6d. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AT  INCH  GOW.     By  Sarah 

I'lTT.      llUistratfd.      3s.  6d. 

STORY  POEMS  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD.      Edited 

by    E.    L">A\"EXrORT.      6s. 

LIFE    IN    OUR    VILLAGES.       The    Letters    of    the 

Special  Commissioner  of  the  Daiiy  Neivs,  descriptive  of  Village  Life  in 
England.     Complete  In  One  Vol.,  192  pages,  crown  8vo,  is. 

THE   CABINET   PORTRAIT    GALLERY.     Contain 

ing  36  Cabinet  Photographs  of  Eminent  Men  and  Women  of  the  day,  from 
Photographs  by  Messrs.  W.  &  D.  Downey,  Photographers  to  the  Queen. 
With  Biographical  Sketches.     Second  Series,     15s. 

THE    WORLD    OF    ADVENTURE.      With    Several 

Hundred  Origin.il  Illiistr.-ilions.     Complete  in  Three  Volumes,  =7S. 


CASSELL'S    "SHORT    STORY"    LIBRARY. 

.\  Series  o^  Original  Works  by  Popular  English  and  American  Author:^.     The 
following  are  tlie  first    Books  of  this  Series  : — 

FOURTEEN    TO    ONE,    and   Other   Stories.      By 

Eij;;A(iErH  Stuart  Phelts.     6s. 

"  Sturies  with  deep  pathos  and   striking  incident — altogether  removed  from  the 
ordinar>"." — Nottlngkam  Guajdiati. 

NOUGHTS  AND  CROSSES.      By  Q.     53. 

A  SINGER'S  WIFE.     By  Fanny  N.  D.  Murfree.    5s. 

ELEVEN  POSSIBLE  CASES.     A  Series  of  Stories  by 

Frank  R.  Stolkton',  (J,  and  other  Writers.     5s, 

OTTO    THE    KNIGHT, 

Ol  rA\  E  Thanet.     5s. 

THE   POET'S    AUDIENCE,    and    DELILAH.      By 

Cl.\r.\  Savile  Clarke.     5s. 


and    Other    Stories.      By 


CHEAP    illustrated    EDITIONS    OF    THE 
"  TREASURE     ISLAND  "     SERIES. 


KING  SOLOMON'S  MINES 

Illustrated.      3s.  id. 

"  KIDNAPPED." 

lllustr.-Ued.       ;s.  6d. 


By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
By     Robert     Louis     Stevenson. 


TREASURE  ISLAND. 

Will)  Tweiuy-tive  Illustrations. 


By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

3s.  6d. 


THE  SPLENDID  SPUR.     By  Q.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 
THE    MASTER    OF    BALLANTRAE.      By  Robert 

Louis  Stevenson.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

THE  BLACK   ARROW.     A  Tale  of  the   Two   Roses 

i;y  Kiii:ekt  Louis  Ste\-enson.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 


CASSELL'S    STOREHOUSE    OF    GENERAL    In- 
formation.   Fully  illustr.-ited.    Vol.  I.    ^s. 

CASSELL'S  HfHW  POPULAR  EDUCATOR.     With 

Six  Coloured  IVLaps  ami  Plates  in  each  \'oiLinie.      \'uk.  \'.  and  VI,     5s.  each. 


Consisting  of  COPYRIGHT  NOVELS  by  the  best  English,  American,  and  Continental  Authors,  published  at  a  UNIFORM  PRICE  Of  7s.  6d.   NET, 
instead  of  in  the  usual  three-volume  form.      The  first   Volumes  in  this  Series  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days,   and  will   consist  of— 

THE    STORY    OF    FRANCIS    CLUDDE.       By  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  Author   of   "The    House 

l.f    lilC    Wolf.' 

THE     FAITH     DOCTOR.       By    Dr.    Edward    Ecclestox,    Author    of   "  Roxy,"    "The    Hoosier 

Schoolmaster,"  ike.         »^it   Yhis   Work  was  the  First   Volume  registered  in  .Imerica  under  the  nco  Copyright  Act. 

DR.    DUMANY'S    WIFE.       By  Maurus  Jokai,  Author  of  "  Timar'.s  Two  Worlds." 


A  Copy  of  Messrs.  Cassell  &   Company's    Catalogue  of  Neiv   and   Forthcoming 
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PUBLIC    AFFAIRS. 


It  was  inevitable  that  Mr.  O'Brien's  statement 
of  the  course  of  his  negotiations  with  Mr.  Parneli. 
at  Boulogne  last  January  should  be  received  with  a 
shout  of  exultation  from  the  Conservatives.  At  the 
same  time,  we  hardly  understand  what  it  is  that 
they  hope  to  gain  from  the  "  revelation."  Mr. 
O'Briex,  seeking  to  justify  himself  from  the  gross 
and  cowardly  slanders  cast  upon  him  by  the  men 
who,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Parnell,  are  trying  to 
destroy  Home  Rule,  told  the  full  truth  about  his 
private  negotiations  with  Mr.  Parnell  at  Boulogne. 
There  was  nothing  very  new  in  his  statement, 
and  certainly  nothing  that  can  cause  any  Liberal 
uneasiness.  Every  reader  of  The  Speaker  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  precisely  the  same  story,  told 
from  the  Liberal  standpoint,  on  the  14th  of  February 
last.  We  cannot  of  course  compel  Mr.  Goschen,  or 
the  editor  of  the  SfcDidard,  or  any  other  person  of 
similar  calibre,  to  read  oiu-  pages.  But  if  they  choose 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  stated  by  us 
they  have  at  least  no  right  to  pretend  that  these  facts, 
when  they  are  brought  out  through  another  medium, 
are  now  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  the  world. 
The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  nothing  to 
conceal  in  his  relations  with  the  Irish  party ;  nor 
have  he  and  his  colleagues  had  any  kind  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  negotiations  at  Boulogne.  Mr. 
O'Brien's  narrative  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter 
which  concerns  them  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Certainly  nothing  new  has  been  brought  to  light 
now  with  regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude. 


The  result  of  the  Cork  Election  will  be  made 
known  to-day.  There  seems  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  Nationalist  candidate  will  be  returned, 
despite  the  strenuous  efforts  which  have  been  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Parnell's  sujjporters.  There  has 
been,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  contested  elections 
in  Ireland,  a  good  deal  of  I'ough  work  among 
the  electors.  Party  passion  has  I'un  high,  and 
more  than  one  riotous  disturbance  has  occurred,  but 
the  incidents  at  Cork  appear  to  have  been  greatly 
exaggei-ated  by  those  who  profess  to  see  in  the  tur- 
bulence of  a  popular  constituency  proof  of  its 
unfitness  to  exercise  the  right  of  self-government. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  within  the  memory  of 
most  of  us  similar  scenes  of  turbulence  were 
witnessed  in  many  of  the  English  constituencies, 
though  nobody  then  regarded  them  as  being  proof 
of  any  unfitness  on  the  part  of  those  constituencies 
to  exercise  their  political  rights.  Of  course,  if  those 
who  point  to  events  at  Cork  as  proof  of  some 
incurable  defect  in  the  Irish  character  were  logical, 
they  would  carry  their  arguments  to  the  only  sound 
conclusion  and  demand  the  suppression  of  the  Par- 
liamentary rejjresentation  of  Ireland,  but  for  that 
step  even  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  prepared. 


There  is  no  disputing  about  taste,  and  we  cannot 
pretend,  therefore,  to  enter  into  an  argument  with 
Mr.  P:dward  Dicev  because  he  is  unable  to  see  how 
grossly  he  offended  against  the  ordinary  standard  of 
good  taste  in  his  recent  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centxiry.  In  the  ]}resent  number  of  that  periodical 
he  has  offered  a  kind  of  "  Apologia  "  to  his  readers, 
in  which  he  has  made  it  plain  that  he  still  thinks  it 


becoming  for  a  political  party  to  strain  its  con- 
stitutional rights  in  order  that  it  may,  if  possible, 
gain  some  advantage  from  the  fact  that  its  greatest 
opponent  is  a  man  so  far  advanced  in  life  that 
the  infirmities  of  age  may  before  long  render 
him  unable  to  continue  his  public  career.  The  man 
who  first  states  this  opinion,  and  then,  when  he 
knows  the  kind  of  emotion  it  excites  in  the  breasts 
of  decent  persons,  re-states  it  with  deliberation,  is  one 
with  whom  we  hardly  care  to  enter  into  controversy. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  any  Liberal  should  trouble 
himself  about  the  puerilities  which,  apart  from  his 
one  cynical  suggestion,  make  up  the  political  pro- 
gramme of  Mr.  Edward  Dicey.  Those  puerilities 
have  been  repudiated  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  by 
the  men  whose  interests  he  is  anxious  to  serve,  and 
we  may  safely  leave  him  to  their  tender  mercies. 


Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli  is  evidently  a  young 
gentleman  who  believes  it  to  be  the  first  duty 
of  a  budding  politician  to  make  as  much  noise 
as  possible  in  the  world.  The  wonder,  however,  is 
that  the  Times  should  have  lent  him  its  powerful  aid 
in  the  practice  of  this  form  of  self-advertisement  by 
inserting  two  of  the  silliest  and  most  impertinent 
letters  which  ever  appeared  in  print.  Mr.  Coningsby 
Disraeli  will  have  to  display  a  little  of  his  uncle's 
ability  before  he  can  hope  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  world.  The  juvenile  crndeness  and  vulgarity 
of  his  epistolary  style  does  not  at  present  suffice 
to  cover  its  feebleness. 


Two  serious  labour  disjnites  have  been  in  pro- 
gress this  week.  The  engineers'  strike  on  the 
north-east  coast — originally  about  the  overtime  of 
apprentices,  more  recently  about  overtime  generally 
— seems,  as  we  Avrite,  to  be  drawing  near  its 
close.  The  Mayor  of  Newcastle  had  proffered 
mediation,  and  failed ;  so  had  Mr.  Knight,  the 
secretary  of  the  local  Boilermakers'  Union — who 
settled  the  question  in  his  own  trade  some  months 
ago  —  but  with  a  like  result.  On  Wednesday, 
however,  a  conference  of  masters  and  men  agreed 
to  a  ballot  on  projjosals,  the  effect  of  which 
is  substantially  to  limit  overtime  to  sixty-five 
hours  a  week,  besides  discountenancing  systematic 
resort  to  it.  The  public  generally  may  well  be 
satisfied  with  the  result — first,  because  overtime 
work  in  many  trades  is  so  scamped  that  outsiders 
must  always  regard  it  with  some  suspicion  any- 
where ;  secondly,  because  the  dispute  has  been  a 
purely  business  matter,  settled,  without  any  sen- 
sational incident,  solely  between  employers  and 
employed.  The  lock-out  in  the  London  boot  trade 
was  terminated  on  Wednesday,  the  union  officials 
refusing  to  support  partial  and  unauthoi-ised  strikes. 


On  Wednesday  110  candidates  were  nominated 
for  the  55  seats  on  the  London  School  Board.  Apart 
from  various  eccentrics — many  of  whom  will  pro- 
bably withdraw  by  next  Tuesday,  and  from  the 
representation  of  special  interests — the  teachers, 
championed  by  Mr.  Barnes  in  Marylebone ;  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  have  three  candidates,  and  the 
Socialists,  who  have  two — the  main  issue  is  becoming 
tolerably  clear.  It  is  not  between  religious  teaching 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  Board  Schools. 
That  figment  has  been  thoroughly  exploded  by  the 
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Daily  Chronicle  in  its  effective  controversy  with 
Mb.  Diggle.  It  is  not  between  Church  Schools  and 
Board  Schools.  The  existing  compromise  can  hardly, 
in  any  case,  be  disturbed  by  the  next  Board.  It  is  be- 
tween education  starved  to  suit  London  Bumbledom, 
— whose  wishes,  tempered,  of  course,  very  consider- 
ably by  the  Education  Department,  are  backed,  sad 
to  say,  by  the  Church  party — and  the  sound  liberal 
education  supported  by  the  Progressists  and  some 
of  the  Independents.  For  instance  :  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Gent,  in  Chelsea,  is  a  High-Churchman  and  a  strong 
Tory  ;  but,  being  a  First  Classman,  an  ex-tutor  of  an 
Oxford  college,  and  the  principal  of  a  Church  train- 
ing establishment,  he  has  sometimes  allowed  his 
views  on  education  to  part  him  from  other  Church- 
men, and  from  the  friends  of  penny-wise  economy. 
So,  the  Church  party  in  Chelsea  have  thrown 
him  over :  and  he  stands  alone.  Again,  Church 
schools  are  often  defended  on  the  ground  that  they 
secure  religious  and  moral  control  over  children 
which  can  be  partly  kept  up  during  the  dangerous 
period  of  adolescence.  Now,  one  item  of  the 
Diggleite  and  Church  programme  is  "  evening 
schools  to  be  self-supporting  " — which  means  that 
the  fee  will  effectually  exclude  many  young  persons 
who  might  be  kept  out  of  mischief  by  their  aid. 
Moreover,  throughout  London  the  "  Church  "  candi- 
dates are  supported  by  those  organisations  which, 
like  the  Ratepayers'  Defence  League  and  the  St. 
James's  Vestry,  confuse  the  School  Board  with  the 
Education  Department,  and  merely  desire  to  cut 
down  the  rates.  Prebendary  Eyton  has  protested 
vigorously  against  the  alliance.  But,  throughout 
London,  the  Church  is  content  to  be  i^ut  forward  as 
the  stalking-horse  of  the  Vestry. 


On  Tuesday  the  London  County  Council  received 
a  long  report  from  a  Committee  on  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  recommending  the  rating  of  owners  of 
property  (by  deduction  from  the  rent,  as  in  the  ease 
of  income-tax)  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  rate ; 
recommending  that  attemjits  to  "  contract  oneself 
out "  of  this  obligation  should  be  void,  and  reserving 
rates  imposed  between  the  date  of  a  contract  and 
the  passage  of  a  law  giving  effect  to  these 
provisions  for  "special  treatment"  of  a  kind  left 
wholly  problematic.  Of  course,  people  who  learnt 
some  political  economy  once — long  ago — are  urging 
that,  after  all,  owners  do  iiay  rates  now,  because 
the  rates  affect  either  the  actual  rent  or  the  demand 
for  houses — just  as  if  the  real  world  of  business  were 
as  absolutely  frictionless  as  the  simplified  and 
imaginary  world  of  deductive  economics.  Hundreds 
of  existing  contracts  in  London  must  have  been 
made  before  the  School  Board,  the  Main  Drainage, 
or  even  the  Metropolitan  Police  were  dreamt  of; 
and,  after  all,  if  increased  rating  improves  London, 
surely,  according  to  abstract  economics,  the  owners 
must  share  in  the  benefit? 


The  American  elections  held  on  Tuesday  have 
produced  some  surprises,  but  are,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  sound  economics. 
Ohio,  indeed,  returns  to  Protectionism  and  elects 
Mr.  McKinley  as  her  Governor ;  but  this  result  is 
probably  due,  partly  to  the  large  manufacturing 
element  in  the  population,  partly  to  the  fact 
that  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  was  a  prominent 
plank  in  the  Democratic  ])latform.  In  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere,  the  Democrats 
strongly  opposed  free  silver,  and  won.  They 
have  also,  to  the  general  surprise,  maintained 
the  position  they  won  last  year  in  Iowa.  It  is 
no  less  surprising  that  the  Ile])ublicans  should  have 
carried  Pennsylvania,  after  the  recent  disclosures 
as  to  corruption  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  retirement  of  Senator  (and  Boss)  Quay  from  the 
headship  of  the  Republican  organisation.  The  Chilian 
difficulty  has  hardly  had  time  to  influence  the  elec- 
tions ;    but,  at  any  rate,  the  action  of  the  Govern- 


ment is  not  endorsed.  The  introduction  of  the- 
"  Australian  ballot  "  (the  English  system,  renamed  to- 
avoid  exciting  Irish  susceptibilities)  seems  rather  to 
delay  the  count.  Minor  features  of  interest  are  the- 
collapse  of  the  "  People's  Party  "  or  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance in  Kansas  and  elsewhere,  and  the  success  in 
Chicago  of  the  "  Native  Americans,"  or  "  Know 
Nothings" — a  name  which  carries  the  reader  back 
nearly  forty  years,  to  the  Presidency  of  Franklin 
Pierce. 


The  Settlement  on  the  Paris  Bourse  this  week 
has  been  a  very  anxious  and  difficult  one.  No  great 
failure  has  been  reported,  but  several  large  operators 
have  had  to  get  pecuniary  assistance.  At  one  time 
a  widesjjread  fear  existed  that  a  panic  would  take 
place,  but,  after  all,  it  has  been  prevented.  Just 
while  the  Settlement  was  going  on  the  failure  of  a 
private  bank  that  had  stood  in  very  high  credit  in 
Berlin  was  reported.  There  was  also  the  failure  of 
a  National  Bank  in  Boston,  one  of  the  principal 
banks  in  New  England,  and  a  consequent  run  upon 
the  savings  banks  of  the  city  ;  while  matters  were 
made  still  worse  by  the  ]jroclamation  of  martial 
law  in  Brazil.  Naturally  there  has  been  a  genera? 
decline  in  jjrices,  and  there  is  still  a  very  ini- 
comfortable  and  anxious  feeling.  But,  after  all, 
the  Liquidation  has  passed  off  without  as  great 
troubles  as  were  expected.  The  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Bank  of  Spain  and  the  Messrs.  Roth- 
schild for  renewing  old  loans  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted, and  the  financial  crisis  in  Spain  is  therefore 
going  on.  The  famine  in  Russia  is  becoming  more 
intense.  Most  people  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  Portugal  is  on  the  jaoint  of  becoming  bankrupt, 
and  there  is  yet  no  improvement  anywhere  in 
South  America.  Under  the  circumstances,  then,  an 
eai'ly  recovery  is  not  to  be  looked  for  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  prices  of  inter-Bourse  securities  are  likely 
to  decline  steadily.  On  the  other  hand,  the  banking 
failure  in  Boston  is  a  purely  local  matter,  not  likely 
to  have  more  than  passing  consequences ;  and  as 
trade  is  growing  more  active,  as  grain  exports  are 
on  an  enormous  scale,  and  as  the  railroads  are  doing 
an  immense  business,  there  is  a  general  expectation 
that  American  prices  will  go  higher.  That  will 
largely  depend,  of  course,  upon  events  in  Europe. 
If  there  is  a  serious  crisis  anywhere,  it  is  not  likely 
that  speculation  in  the  Amei'icau  market  can  be. 
carried  on. 


As  yet  rates  in  the  open  market  are  very  much 
below  the  Bank  of  England  rate,  and  there  is  a  dan- 
ger that  gold  exports  will  continue.  The  total  stock 
of  coin  and  bullion  now  held  by  the  Bank  is  under 
22  millions  sterling.  The  bank  failure  in  Berlin  may 
quite  possibly  increase  the  German  demand  for  the 
metal,  and  the  bank  failure  in  Boston  is  very  likely 
to  augment  the  American  demand.  Gold  is  going  to 
Buenos  Ayres  and  to  Scotland,  and  therefore  the 
reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  likely  to  fall 
uncomfortably  low  in  the  course  of  this  month.  Yet 
the  rate  of  discount  in  the  outside  market  is  little 
more  than  ."]]  per  cent.,  while  the  Bank  rate  is 
4  per  cent.,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  can  neither  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
joint-stock  banks  nor  make  up  their  own  minds  to 
do  without  it  and  take  measures  to  protect  their 
reserve.  The  silver  market  has  further  declined 
this  week.  The  Portuguese  and  Spanish  demand 
has  ceased,  there  is  no  speculation,  and  the  Indian 
purchases  are  small.  The  price,  therefore,  has  fallen 
to  43^d.  per  ounce — the  price,  that  is  to  say,  is  lower 
now  than  at  the  beginning  of  February  last  year, 
just  before  the  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  American 
Senate  for  buying  \l  million  ounces  every  month. 
In  spite  of  such  enormous  purchases  the  market 
is  thus  not  affected.  The  election  of  Mr. 
McKiNLEY  in  Ohio  seems  to  have  discouraged  all  the 
silver  operators  and  to  have  completely  paralysed 
speculation. 
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PURITANISM    AND    LIBERALISM. 

THAT  very  able  publicist,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
Las  taken  occasion  lately  to  break  a  lance  in 
the  Sunday  Sun  with  the  so-called  "  purity  i^arty  " 
in  the  London  County  Council.  The  step  was  a  bold 
one  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  for  the  purists  cf 
the  County  Council  are  most  of  them  Liberals,  and 
the  Siiudai/  Sun  is  a  Liberal  newspaper.  No  one 
will  blame  Mr.  O'Connor,  however,  for  having'  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  question  which  he  has  discussed  with  so 
much  veliemence  is  one  th.at  well  deserves  attention. 
That  the  Liberal  party  is  suffering  at  present  fi-om 
some  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  puritanism  is 
not  to  be  denied.  It  has  suffered  in  this  way  often 
before,  and  we  imagine  will  suffer  often  again.  Nor 
will  any  true  Liberal  bewail  the  loss  thus  inflicted 
■upon  his  party  if  it  is  incurred  for  righteousness' 
sake — if,  that  is  to  say,  votes  are  withdrawn  from  us 
because  we  are  striving  not  only  sincerely,  but  wisely, 
to  remove  or  lessen  some  of  the  great  social  evils  of 
our  time.  With  the  objects  of  the  purity  jjurty  in 
the  Count}'  Council  we  find  ourselves  in  hearty 
agreement.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  agree  with 
men's  objects  in  order  to  feel  justified  in  giving 
them  our  support.  We  must  approve  of  their 
methods  also,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  difficully 
arises.  That  much  needs  to  be  done  to  cleanse  the 
social  life  of  L'mdon,  and  of  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  -svorld,  is  but  too  evident.  It  is  not  so 
certain  that  we  are  taking  the  best  means  to  secure 
that  end  when  we  are  trying  to  move  in  advance  of 
public  opinion,  and  to  repress  by  law  amusements 
which,  though  they  may  not  be  very  edifying,  are 
certainly  not  regarded  by  the  j)ublic  at  large  as 
injurious  or  immoral.  The  war  against  actual  vice 
will,  of  course,  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
every  true  man.  But  even  in  this  case  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  war  is  always  waged  wisely. 
Many  of  those  who  are  the  best  friends  of  social 
purity  in  England  entertain  serious  doubts,  for 
example,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  stej)  taken  many 
years  ago,  when  one  or  two  notorious  places  of 
assembly  for  loose  persons  of  both  sexes  were 
suppressed.  Certainly  the  first  result  of  that  step 
was  to  di'ire  the  evil  at  which  it  was  aimed  out  of  its 
comparatively  obscirre  lurking-places,  and  to  give  it 
a  ghastly  prominence  in  our  streets.  And  since  then, 
whilst  the  evil  in  the  streets  remains  as  grossly 
offensive  as  ever,  the  evil-doers  have  found  means  to 
evade  the  law,  which  dej)rived  them  of  recognised 
places  of  meeting,  and  in  so-called  "  clubs  "  the  vice 
which  was  once  associated  with  the  Argyll  Rooms 
flaunts  itself  freely,  and  with  all  the  old  security. 
The  result  is  that  our  last  state  is  worse  than  our 
first ;  and  there  are  many  who  attribute  this  fact  to 
the  mistaken  measures  adopted  by  the  authorities  in 
their  desire  to  improve  our  condition. 

These  facts,  and  many  others  on  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell,  show  how  important  it  is  that, 
even  in  lighting  flagrant  and  open  vice,  we  should 
proceed  soberly  and  discreetly,  never  allowing  our- 
selves to  fall  victims  to  the  pestilent  theory  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  How  much  more  important 
is  it  that  we  should  act  in  this  spirit  when  we  are 
dealing,  not  with  grievous  sin,  but  with  those  nicer 
ethical  questions  about  which  even  good  men  have 
differed  in  all  ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
That  there  is  something  very  noble  in  that  sober 
puritanism  which,  recognising  the  seriousness  of 
life,  turns  resolutely  from  everything  that  seems  to 
be  a  wasting  of  the  time  or  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  conduct  which  men  who  believe  that 
they  possess  never-dying  souls  ought  to  maintain, 
we  cheerfully  admit.     But  that  the  Puritan  who  has 


attained  to  this  state  of  spiritual  excellence  is  en- 
titled to  enforce  his  own  laws  of  life  and  conduct 
upon  his  weaker  brethren  we  absolutely  deny. 
Indeed,  we  have  only  to  consider  at  what  point 
we  ought  to  stop  in  order  to  see  how  com2)letely 
without  justification  such  spiritual  tyranny  would 
be.'  In  Mr.  Barrie's  delightful  story  of  "The  Little 
Minister  "  he  brings  out  a  fact  well  known  to  Scots- 
men, that  within  the  lifetime  of  this  generation 
there  were  good  people  in  Scotland  who  looked  upon 
the  singing  of  hymns  in  public  worship  as  an  act 
of  profanity,  and  who  would  gladl}',  if  they  could, 
have  suppressed  that  form  of  devotion  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Even  to-day  there  are  amongst  us 
excellent  people  who  look  upon  the  theatre  as  a 
sink  of  iniquity,  and  upon  dancing  as  an  invention 
of  the  Devil.  Are  our  social  purists  prepared  to 
allow  siach  persons  to  enforce  their  views  upon  the 
community  at  large?  And  do  they  really  think  that 
the  life  of  the  nation  would  be  sweeter  and  purer  if 
the  rebellious  minority,  who  love  pleasure  even  when 
it  is  frivolous  and,  perhaps,  when  it  is  vulgar  also, 
were  to  be  held  in  subjection  by  a  policeman  armed 
with  authority  by  a  merciless  majority  ? 

Of  course,  we  have  only  to  state  this  question  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  the  answer  which  will  be 
given  by  every  sensible  man.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
those  who  are  seeking  to  reform  society  will  deny 
that  the  question  touches  them  at  all.  They  are  not 
for  shutting  iqj  the  theatres,  or  prohibiting  dancing; 
still  less  are  they  likely  to  forbid  the  singing  of 
hymns  in  public  worship.  They  honestly  believe 
that  they  are  only  striving  to  enforce  moral  laws 
with  which  every  right-minded  person  mirst  be  in 
agreement,  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
welfare  of  the  community  dej>ends.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, there  are  pei'sons  just  as  well-meaning  as 
they  are  who  take  a  different  view  of  the  questions 
they  raise,  and  who  believe  that  even  vulgar  forms  of 
popular  amusement  are  better  for  human  beings 
than  no  amusements  at  all.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
our  purists  must  remember  that  there  are  persons 
still  more  puritanical  than  themselves — persons  who 
are  quite  i^rejjared  to  suppress  theatres  and  ball-rooms 
and  a  hundred  forms  of  diversion  which  no  member 
of  the  London  County  Council  would  at  present 
dream  of  touching.  Who  is  to  restrain  these  people 
when  they  in  their  turn  come  forward  and  insist,  as 
they  may  do,  that  the  party  of  social  purity  now 
actively  working  in  the  public  good  is  bi;t  a  half- 
hearted body,  temporising  with  the  very  evils 
against  which  it  professes  to  contend  ?  Who  is  to 
prevent  them  from  carrying  the  puritanical  legis- 
lation of  that  party  to  a  point  far  beyond  any  of 
which  its  present  members  would  approve?  We 
have  often  been  told  that  a  nation  cannot  be  made 
sober  by  Act  of  Parliament.  That  is  a  somewhat 
doubtful  proposition.  It  is  a  thousand  times  more 
certain  that  a  nation  cannot  be  made  jDiti-e  by  such  an 
Act.  If  there  is  one  doctrine  taught  by  Christ  more 
clearly  and  positively  than  any  other,  it  is  that  purity 
is  essentially  of  the  heart,  and  that  no  outward 
decency  of  life  is  worth  anything  unless  it  be  accom- 
panied by,  or  rather,  unless  it  spring  from,  a  genuine 
purity  of  the  soul.  It  is  possible  that  a  resolute 
majority  in  Parliament,  or  a  man  in  the  position  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  might  succeed  in  whiten- 
ing the  outside  of  the  social  sepulchre.  But  there 
the  utmost  power  of  both  would  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  whited  sepulchre  would  remain  a  sepulchre 
still.  Nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the  obvious  fact  that 
to  the  devils  which  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
social  charnel-house  would  be  quickly  added  those 
of  hypocrisy  and  self-righteousness.  These  are  but 
truisms,  recognised  as  such  by  the  wise  of  many  ages 
and   nationalities,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
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why  it  should  be  necessary  to  reiterate  them  to- 
day in  free  England,  where  the  Kingship  of  Con- 
science for  which  our  fathers  laid  down  their  lives 
with  o-ladness  is  still  held  dear,  and  where  we  still 
cherish  the  free  will  of  the  individual  soul  as  some- 
thing infinitely  more  precious  than  the  attainment  of 
outward  perfection  by  a  whole  nation  of  automata. 
Yet  we  seem  to  be  lapsing  in  some  directions  into 
strange  heresies.  For  that  sublime  thing,  the  con- 
science of  the  individual  man,  is  substituted,  not 
nowadays  the  conscience  of  pope  or  priest,  but 
that  of  the  sect  or  the  community  ;  and  the  majority 
claims  the  right  to  decide  not  for  itself  alone,  but  for 
society  as  a  whole,  the  nicest  questions  of  ethics,  the 
most  delicate  problems  in  our  social  life.  From 
questions  of  morals  to  questions  of  theology  is  no 
long  step,  and  a  social  tyrannj^,  were  it  once  to  be 
established  amongst  us,  would  quickly  be  followed 
by  a  renewal  of  the  tyranny  in  matters  of  faith  from 
the  grasp  of  which  our  Liberal  forefathers  delivered 
us. 


MR.    GOSCHEN'S    FINANCE. 

THE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  iindeniably 
a  vei-y  able  man,  and  in  the  opinion  of  his 
admirers  he  is  a  veiy  successful  financier ;  biit  no 
competent  critic  will  deny  that  in  the  controversy 
between  himself  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  be  has 
come  out  second  best.  Such  a  critic  will  not 
care  verj-  much  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's second  Administration  or  Lord  Salisbury's 
later  one  has  redeemed  the  larger  amount  of  debt. 
What  is  much  more  to  the  purpose  is  to  ascertain 
which  Administration  has  had  the  greater  resources 
out  of  which  to  save,  and  which  of  them  has  used 
to  the  best  advantage  the  opportunities  it  enjoyed. 
The  critic  wovdd  bear  in  mind  that  the  years 
from  1880  to  1885  were  years  of  commercial 
depression ;  whereas  since  Lord  Salisbury's  acces- 
sion to  ofhce  trade  has  been  flourishing,  and  there 
has  been  a  somewhat  reckless  sj)eculation.  Clearly 
Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet  has  had  the  greatest 
opportunities,  and  the  question  of  chief  interest  now 
is  whether  it  has  used  those  opportunities  as  fully 
and  as  wisely  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  does  not  raise  the  c^uestion  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  show  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Cabinet  has  missed  a  very  great  oj)portunity. 
However,  Sir  William  Harcoui-t  is  indisputably  right 
in  saying  that  Mr.  Goschen  has  sinned  grievously  in 
adding  to  the  incomprehensibility  of  our  finances. 
Even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself  does 
not  contest  Sir  William  Harcourt's  statement  that 
he  has  aggravated  the  previous  confusion  and  com- 
plication bj'  introducing  a  multitude  of  new  heads 
of  extraordiuary  expenditure  —  such  as  Imperial 
defence,  naval  defence,  and  so  on.  And  still 
more  so  in  regard  to  the  relief  given  to  local 
authorities.  As  our  readers  will  remember,  Mr. 
Goschen  abolished  the  old  grants  in  aid,  and 
handed  over  to  the  local  authorities  certain  taxes, 
or  portions  of  taxes.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  have  transferred  those  taxes  altogether  to  the 
local  authorities,  leaving  them  to  collect  and  account 
for  them.  But  Mr.  Goschen  retained  the  collection 
in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  officials,  and  pays  over 
the  amounts  from  the  Exchecjuer  to  the  local 
authorities.  One  result  of  this  is  that  the  student  of 
the  revenue  returns  is  absolutely  unable  to  say  how 
the  account  stands  at  any  particular  time  up  to  the 
very  end  of  the  year — how  much  belongs  to  the 
Imj>erial  Exchequer,  and  how  much  to  the  local 
authorities.  It  is  obvious  that  while  this  con- 
tinues   to    be    the    case    the    House    of    Commons 


cannot  exercise  any  real  supervision  over  the 
finances  of  the  country.  It  used  to  be  one  of 
the  gravest  charges  against  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  France  that  the  accounts  were  so  com- 
plicated that  no  human  being  could  ascertain 
what  the  Government  was  expending.  There  was 
a  regular  expenditure,  an  extraordinary  expenditure, 
and  an  extra-extraordinary  expenditure ;  and  we 
have  now  drifted  into  a  somewhat  similar  state  of 
things.  In  addition  to  the  regular  expenditure  there 
is  an  extraordinary  expenditure  for  barracks,  for 
military  and  for  naval  defence ;  and  over  and  above 
that  there  are  immense  sums  collected  by  Imperial 
officials,  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  then  paid  out 
again  to  the  local  authorities.  No  fair  opponent 
would  accuse  Mr.  Goschen  of  intending  to  blind  the 
public  or  mislead  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  as  an 
actual  fact,  that  is  the  I'esult  of  the  way  in  which 
our  financial  accounts  are  now  kept. 

Not  less  clearly  unanswerable  is  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  charge  that  Mr.  Goschen  has  been  able 
to  secure  surpluses  only  by  diverting  money  that 
had  been  allocated  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  to 
the  discharge  of  current  liabilities.  When  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  induced  Parliament  to  pass  an  Act  which  fixed  at 
twenty-eight  millions  a  year  the  annual  charge  for 
the  debt.  He  pointed  out  that  that  would  ensure  a 
very  large  reduction  every  year,  and  that  as  it 
was  paid  off  the  interest  would  be  added  to  the 
sinking  fund,  and  thus  year  by  year  the  amount 
redeemed  would  be  increased.  The  measure  was 
approved  by  both  sides ;  indeed,  it  was  evident  to 
everybody  that  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  it  is 
only  common  prudence  to  reduce  our  debt  while  we 
may.  We  are  now  in  a  pei'iod  of  profound  jjeace. 
The  country  is,  happily,  prosperous;  taxation  does  not 
weigh  heavily  on  any  class  ;  but  the  time  may  come 
when,  against  its  will,  the  country  may  be  dragged 
into  war,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  pile  debt  ujjon 
debt.  Mr.  Goschen,  however,  finding  it  difficult  to 
lay  his  hands  upon  a  couple  of  millions  a  year  for  a 
purpose  that  appeared  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  his 
colleagues,  diverted  two  millions  fi"om  the  reduction 
of  the  debt  to  the  ordinary  expenditure,  and  he  sub- 
sequently diverted  more.  Mr.  Goschen  defends  his 
conduct  by  saying  that  the  savings  by  his  con- 
version amount  to  about  £1,400,000  a  year,  and 
that  in  a  dozen  years  or  so  the  saving  will 
amount  to  over  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  has  not  reduced  the  amount  applicable 
to  redemption  of  debt  as  fixed  by  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote. But  this  is  a  mere  quibble.  The  intention 
of  Parliament  was  to  increase  the  sinking  fund, 
leaving  the  total  charge  for  the  debt  twenty-eight 
millions.  Mr.  Goschen  has  saved  a  large  sum  by 
conversion ;  but  instead  of  devoting  it  to  redeem- 
ing debt,  he  has  taken  it,  and  more,  to  enable  his 
Government  to  defray  expenditure  for  which  they 
did  not  dare  to  imi^ose  new  taxes.  If  we  could 
be  sure  of  an  indefinite  period  of  freedom  from 
foreign  quarrels,  we  might  acquiesce  in  the  policy 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  though  we 
could  not  approve  it.  But  when  we  look  at  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  call  to  mind  the  various 
directions  in  which  we  may  be  attacked,  no  prudent 
man  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Goschen 
sacrifices  the  real  permanent  interests  of  the 
country  to  the  temporary  convenience  of  his  Govern- 
ment and  party.  Mr.  Goschen  asserts  that  by 
his  conversion  he  has  saved  the  country  what  is 
equivalent  to  100  millions  of  money.  In  other  words, 
he  reduced  the  interest  of  the  debt  immediately 
from  o  per  cent,  to  2|  per  cent.,  and  by-and-by  it 
will  be  reduced  to  2^,  per  cent. ;  thereby  there  will  be 
an  ultimate  saving  of  nearly  21  millions  per  year. 
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The  ai'gutnent  is  admissible  enough  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  clainiing  credit  for 
his  administration  of  the  finances ;  but  we  should 
like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Goschen  would  undertake 
to  raise  100  millions  to-morrow  at  2;{  per  cent.  For 
the  rest,  we  have  no  wish  to  refuse  him  all  the  credit 
he  is  entitled  to  for  his  successful  conversion  of  the 
debt ;  iindoubtedly  it  was  very  successful,  and  has 
saved  the  country  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 

There  is  one  other  charge  made  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt  against  Mr.  Goschen,  viz.,  that  he  has 
secured  "  bogus  surpluses  '' ;  in  other  words,  that  he 
obtained  surpluses  only  by  borrowing  to  defray 
inconvenient  expenditure.  Unquestionably  Mr. 
Goschen  has  borrowed  year  after  year  consider- 
able sums  of  money ;  and  if  he  had  paid  those 
sums  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  year,  he  would 
not  have  had  much,  if  any,  surplus.  On  that 
point  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Mr.  Goschen  may 
explain  it  away,  but  he  cannot  deny  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  in  fairness  be  disputed  that 
every  Government  finds  it  convenient  at  times  to 
spread  expenditm-e  over  a  number  of  years,  and  that, 
moreover,  Mr.  Goschen  in  some  instances  provided 
for  a  part  of  his  outlay  out  of  the  taxes.  It  would 
be  going  too  far  to  say  that  every  surplus  is  fictitious 
if  an  equal  siim  has  been  borrowed  during  the  year, 
and  it  certainly  woiild  be  a  very  inconvenient 
doctrine  to  lay  down  that  no  Government,  whether 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  is  justified  in  borrowing 
what  cannot  be  raised  within  the  year.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Goschen  is  hardly  candid  in  his 
attempts  to  explain  the  charge  away.  Some  of  the 
expenditure  ought  to  have  been  provided  within  the 
year  to  a  far  larger  extent  than  Mr.  Goschen  has 
done,  and  it  clearly  is  misleading  to  make  it  appear 
that  there  has  been  a  large  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  when,  in  fact,  part  of  the  expenditure 
that  ought  to  have  been  defrayed  in  the  year  has 
not  been  so  defrayed,  but  has  been  covered  by  means 
of  borrowed  money. 


CHILI    AND    MR.    EGAX. 

THE  difficulty  between  Chili  and  the  States  has 
been  the  occasion  for  a  display  of  some  of  the 
most  despicable  peculiarities  of  journalism.  A 
number  of  unarmed  American  blue-jackets,  while 
virtually  the  guests  of  the  town  of  Valparaiso,  were 
set  upon  by  an  armed  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  and 
cruelly  used,  some  of  them  being  done  to  death,  and 
there  being  reason  to  believe,  from  the  nature  of  the 
wounds  and  the  inhuman  treatment  of  those  of  the 
sailors  who  were  arrested,  that  the  crowd  of  mis- 
creants was  abetted  and  possibly  aided  by  a  certain 
number  of  public  employes.  It  is  said  that  President 
Harrison  read  the  account  of  the  aifiiir  several  times 
over,  and  that  on  each  occasion  his  indignation  grew 
in  intensity.  This  was  natural  enough  :  "but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  diplomatic  orthodoxy,  he  and  Mr. 
Blaine  displayed  some  precipitancy  in  at  once  instruct- 
ing the  United  States  Minister  at  Santiago  to  de- 
mand the  punishment  of  the  miscreants,  damages 
for  the  families  of  the  murdered  blue-jackets,  and  an 
apology  for  the  outrage  on  the  American  uniform.  It 
might  have  been  better  perhaps  if  they  had  been  con- 
tent to  follow  the  unexceptionable  example  set  them 
the  day  before  by  Mr.  Egan  himself,  who  merely 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Junta  to  the  facts  as 
reported  to  him  by  the  Commander  of  the  Baltimore. 
As  to  President  Harrison's  "  growing  indignation " 
in  reading  the  report,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  made,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  just  one  of  those 
embellishments  which  party  journalism  is  so  apt  to 
devise  in  stirring  times.     The  phrase  was  coined  for 


electioneering  purposes,  and  its  utterance  raises  no 
presumption  of  its  truth.  Probably,  President 
Harrison  acted  under  no  exceptional  excitement ;  for 
where  the  uniform  of  a  nation  has  been  insulted 
and  its  men-at-arms  beaten  and  slain,  even  the 
most  phlegmatic  of  rulers  is  apt  to  act  upon  a 
one-sided  report  of  a  case.  We  wonder  in  how 
many  of  the  numberless  cases  where  African  towns 
have  been  fii-ed  by  our  gun-boats,  with  the  ap- 
jjroval  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  complaint  of  a 
"  P.  O.  E.,"  *  the  explanations  and  defence  of  the 
natives  have  been  awaited.  When  Mr.  Patrick  Egan 
received  his  instructions,  it  might  have  been  antici- 
pated that,  having  only  an  "  imperfect  English  edu- 
cation "  (as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  puts  it)  and 
being  interested  in  a  Dublin  fi(jur-mil],  he  would 
have  done  something  very  unusual  with  them;  but,  if 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Tite-Barnacle  family 
and  cradled  in  a  Foreign  Office,  he  could  not  have 
acted  more  closely  in  accord  with  the  rules  of  the 
diplomatic  art.  He  took  the  message  to  the 
Chilian  Foreign  Office,  communicated  it  to  the 
Foreign  Minister,  and  went  home  to  await  his  reply. 
In  two  days  he  got  the  reply,  which  was  one  of  those 
mild  snubs  which  one  Foreign  Office  so  delights  to  ad- 
minister to  another,  and  then,  as  it  vvei'e  by  intuition, 
he  again  hit  upon  the  very  course  which  a  diplomat 
of  the  Tite-Barnacle  family  wo\;ld  have  chosen.  He 
turned  the  message  into  cypher  and  telegraf>hed  it 
to  Washington.  But  all  this  has  been  counted  as  so 
mxich  unrighteousness  to  Mr.  Egan  ;  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  has,  with  an  intuition  not  less  extra- 
ordinary than  Mr.  Egan's,  imagined  and  told  its 
readers  all  that  the  villain  Egan  did  and  said  and 
looked  upon  the  occasion  ;  and  the  Times  has  treated 
itself  and  its  readers  to  half  a  column  of  the  Post's 
abuse.  The  Post  of  course  is  thinking  very  little  of 
Mr.  Egan,  and  is  only  striking  at  Mr.  Blaine  through 
him ;  whilst  our  own  Times  is  striking  at  Mr.  Egan 
through  the  United  States  Government.  The  Times 
cannot  forget  that  one  of  Mr.  Egan's  last  acts  before 
proceeding  to  his  post  was  to  furnish  Mr.  Labouchere 
with  those  documents  which  constituted  some  of 
the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  forgeries  which  it  had 
uttered,  and  on  the  genuineness  of  which  it  had 
staked  its  political  I'eputation.  In  its  blind  desire 
to  put  President  Harrison  in  the  wrong  and  pre- 
vent the  Chilians  from  acting  with  sense,  the  Times 
has  espoused  the  cause  of  the  outrage-mongers  of 
Valparaiso  themselves.  Contrary  to  all  evidence  and 
probability,  it  persists  in  representing  the  murderous 
riot  as  a  mere  tavern  brawl.  This  may  possibly  be ; 
but  it  is  hardly  for  the  foreign  jounialist  to  take  a 
side  in  such  a  dispute,  especially  when  he  is  forward 
to  censure  one  of  the  disputants  for  not  awaiting  (with 
a  view  to  accepting)  the  conclusions  of  the  other. 

As  to  Mr.  Egan's  part  in  this  affair,  all  the  accusa- 
tions against  him  appear  to  be  as  destitute  of  proof 
up  to  the  present,  as  are  the  stories,  so  greedily 
believed,  of  his  intended  recall.  Much  of  his  un- 
doubted unpopularity  among  the  Chilians  is  due  to  a 
belief  that  the  refugees  whom  he  is  shielding  in 
the  Legation  include  one  or  two  of  Balmaeeda's 
henchmen  who  were  guilty  of  special  atrocities  in 
the  last  days  of  the  struggle.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  this  at  all,  and  Mr.  Egan's  enemies  appear  to  have 
latterly  modified  their  story  as  regards  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  offenders,  by  suggesting  that  the  captain 
of  the  Baltimore  fetched  him  from  shore  clothed  in 
the  largest  blue-jacket  uniform  which  could  be  found 
among  the  ship's  stores.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rancour  of  his  Chilian  enemies  and  their  British 
allies,  has  broken  out  afresh  in  a  story  of  havirg 
among  his  proteges  at  the  Legation,  one  Juan 
McKenna,  a  would-be  assassin  of  General  Del  Canto. 

*  Palm  Oil  Euffian — local  designation  of  a  wliite  trader. 
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There  is,  of  course,  no  natural  reason  why  the  manu- 
facture of  such  tales  should  ever  cease.  Another 
grave  but  less  blood-curclling  charge  against  Mr. 
Egan  is  that  he  discussed  the  question  of  reciprocity 
with  Balmaceda  whilst  Balmaceda  was  still  in  power. 
But  here,  again,  we  apijreliend  that  Mr.  Egan  was 
simply  attempting  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the 
Tite-Barnacle  family.  Pan-American  reciprocity 
is  a  favourite  idea  with  Mr.  Blaine,  and  he  doubt- 
less instructed  Mr.  Egan  to  broach  the  subject  to 
the  Chilian  Government.  Probably  the  Thies  corre- 
spondent thinks  that  he  ought  to  have  gone  search- 
ing for  the  Congressionalist  Junta  on  board  the 
fleet,  and  discussed  it  with  them  ;  but  if  the  mere 
recognition  of  Balmaceda  as  the  de  facto  ruler  of 
Chili  before  his  overthrow  was  the  ofience  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been,  it  was,  after  all,  an  offence 
which  Mr.  Egan  shared  with  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
British  Minister  at  Santiago,  and  the  captain  of 
H.M.S.  Egpicgle.  The  critics  of  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr. 
Blaine  forget  that  English  enthusiasm  for  the  Con- 
gressionalist cause  is  a  recent  birth.  At  first,  all 
English  "  Society "  and  Toryism  were  inclined  to 
look  askance  at  the  Congressionalists  as  "rebels,"  and 
it  was  not  until  Colonel  North  had  announced  that  he 
was  a  richer  man  by  half  a  million,  owing  to  the  Con- 
gressionalist victory,  that  Society  began  to  perceive 
that  these  rebels  were  not  as  other  rebels,  and  ought 
rather  to  be  hailed  as  heroes  and  vindicators  of  the 
Right.  The  rancour  of  the  English  in  Chili  is  by 
no  means  directed  against  Mr.  Egan  alone,  but  is 
constantly  in  action  to  stir  up  the  Chilians  against 
the  country  which  Mr.  Egan  represents.  Every 
Government  is,  however,  wiser  than  its  educated 
and  commercial  class — whom  alone  the  Anglo- 
Chilians  can  influence  in  Chili — and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Chilian  Government  has  as  little 
intention  as  the  American  Government  of  allowing  the 
present  quarrel  to  proceed  to  extremities.  Whether 
the  United  States  does  well  to  be  represented  in  Chili 
by  Mr.  Egan  is  a  question  on  which  we  deem  it  imper- 
tinent for  foreigners  to  express  an  opinion.  We 
regarded  his  apjiointment  with  satisfaction  at  the 
time  it  was  made,  because  we  knew  no  ill  of  the 
man,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  an  Irishman,  and 
not,  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word,  a 
gentleman,  appeared  to  us  to  mark  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  new  and  praiseworthy  departure  in 
diplomatic  practice.  We  should  like  to  see  an 
English  Minister  who  would  have  the  courage  to  send 
a  baker  and  miller  as  ambassador  to  Berlin.  We  have 
given  reasons  for  suspending  judgment  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  indictment  against  Mr.  Egan  for  his 
I'ecent  conduct ;  but  we  are  sure  that  if  he  were  ten 
times  worse  than  he  is  painted,  the  dead-set  which 
is  being  made  against  him  by  the  Times  and  its 
allies  in  America  is  just  the  one  thing  which  is 
calculated  to  ensure  his  retention  of  oflice  so  long  as 
the  Republicans  are  in  power ;  and,  with  the  Times 
against  him,  the  Democrats,  even  after  a  return  to 
office,  might  not  care  to  disturb  him. 


LABOUR   CANDIDATES   AND   THE   LIBERAL 
PARTY. 

Ij^VERYONE  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
'j  the  Municipal  franchise,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  exercised,  knows  that  its  results  are, 
as  a  rule,  less  favourable  to  the  Liberal  party  than 
to  the  Conservative.  Taking  this  fact  into  account, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  urban  elections  last  Monday.  They  showed 
in  the  general  result  a  distinct  Liberal  gain,  and 
they  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  direction  in 
which  jiublic  ojjinion  continues  to  move.    The  "flow- 


ing tide  "  still  flows,  and  even  those  who  lately  have 
professed  to  see  some  indications  of  a  backward 
movement  in  the  political  world,  have  been  driven 
to  confess  that,  so  far  as  these  elections  are  con- 
cerned, they  distinctly  disprove  the  existence  of 
such  a  change.  There  are,  of  course,  some  places  in 
which  Liberalism  has  lost  instead  of  gaining.  Amongst 
these  Birmingham  holds  a  notable  position.  Once 
more  it  is  made  evident  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
position  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  larger  world,  he 
is  still  a  paramount  power  in  the  town  with  whose 
local  life  he  has  long  been  so  closely  associated. 
We  neither  wonder  at  the  fact  nor  complain  of 
it.  When  we  remember  how  Mr.  Roebuck,  long 
after  he  had  become  a  mere  fossil  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  retained  his  influence  in  Sheffield, 
and  was  able  to  inflict  serious  damage  on  his 
old  party  in  that  borough,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  be  able  to  play 
a  similar  part  at  Birmingham.  But  setting  aside 
the  Midland  town  which  has  acquiesced  so  strangely 
in  the  loss  of  its  old  position  in  politics,  we  look  in 
vain  through  the  returns  of  last  Monday  to  find  any 
indication  of  a  growth  of  strength  on  the  part  of 
the  Liberal  Unionists.  They  seem,  on  the  contrary, 
everywhere  to  be  losing  gi'ound,  and  the  fight  for 
seats  in  the  local  Town  Councils  is  becoming  a  fight 
between  Liberals  and  Conservatives  pure  and  simple. 
The  fact  is  of  happy  augury  for  the  greater  contest 
which  will  so  soon  be  waged.  The  Third  party, 
which  has  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  life 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  has  played  its 
pai-t,  and  will  speedily  disappear.  The  result  of  the 
Municipal  elections  is  another  nail  in  its  coffin. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  these  elections 
which  possesses  a  special  interest  of  its  own.  In  not 
a  few  of  the  great  towns  of  the  North,  Labour  can- 
didates have  been  brought  forward,  and  their  ap- 
pearance vipon  the  scene  has  had  a  marked  influence  on 
the  returns.  Of  the  policy  of  putting  forward  men 
to  represent  a  particular  interest,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  approval.  If  candidates  are  to  come 
forward  to  represent,  not  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  or  a  distinctive  line  of  policy,  both 
in  local  and  national  affairs,  but  a  particular  class 
with  its  limited  interests  and  its  own  special  and — 
in  a  certain  sense — selfish  outlook,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  plan  should  not  be  generally  adopted. 
In  that  case,  we  might  expect  to  see  candidates 
representing  the  rich  standing  against  others  who 
represent  the  jwor  ;  monopolists  might  contend  with 
the  free  traders  of  the  Labour  world,  Unionists  with 
blacklegs,  and  our  political  conflicts  might  in  conse- 
quence degenerate  into  a  struggle  among  an  un- 
disciplined rabble.  But  however  objectionable  may 
be  the  appearance  of  candidates  as  the  representa- 
tives of  Labour  alone,  it  is  in  every  sense  desirable 
that  we  should  have,  both  in  the  smaller  Parliaments 
of  the  towns  and  in  the  great  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  men  who  by  direct  association 
with  the  labouring  class  and  actual  participation 
in  its  toil  are  able  to  speak  of  its  wants  and 
desires  with  authority.  No  one,  indeed,  can 
deny  that  a  class  which  forms  so  large  a  proj^or- 
tion  of  the  community  ought  to  enjoy  its  fair  share 
of  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  All 
that  we  contend  for  is  that  its  representatives  should 
be  men  of  such  breadth  of  view  and  intellectual 
calibre  that  they  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
representatives,  not  merely  of  the  body  to  which 
they  themselves  belong,  but  of  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Where  such  men  can  be  found  it  is 
well  that  they  should  be  brought  forward  and  treated 
as  friends  rather  than  as  foes.  Unfortunately, 
as  the  returns  of  last  Monday  prove,  there 
have   been   not   a    few   cases  in  which  the  Labour 
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candidates  appear  to  have  been  brou<;lit  forward 
in  direct  antagonism  to  that  party  from  which 
the  Labour  world  has  most  to  expect  in  the 
way  of  wise  and  liberal  legislation.  Bradford 
furnishes  a  signal  instance  of  the  evil  consequences 
certain  to  flow  from  this  state  of  things.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  Bradford  there  may  have  been  faults 
on  both  sides — faults,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  part  of 
the  Liberal  leaders  as  well  as  faults  among  the 
representatives  of  the  Labour  party.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  division  in  the  Liberal  party  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Labour  candidates  resulted 
in  the  gain  of  two  seats  by  the  Conservatives.  We 
cannot  believe  that  this  result  was  desired  by  those 
who  organised  the  Labour  party  in  the  borough,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  measure  of 
conciliation  was  not  adopted  at  the  outset  of  the  con- 
test. A  little  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal 
leaders,  and  some  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  on  the  part  of  the  labour  representatives, 
would  have  ensured  a  very  different  issue  to  the 
day's  polling.  In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Leeds, 
where  also  a  number  of  Labour  candidates  were 
brought  out  without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
party  as  a  whole,  no  seats  were  fortunately  lost  by 
the  Liberals,  not  one  of  the  Labour  candidates  being 
returned  ;  but  the  existence  of  an  unpleasant  division 
in  the  Liberal  ranks  was  made  apparent.  At  New- 
castle, where  for  some  unknown  reason  a  desperate 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  injure  the 
Liberal  representatives  by  the  nomination  of  Labour 
candidates,  the  scheme  met  with  a  decisive  defeat, 
only  one  of  the  Labour  candidates  being  returned, 
by  the  narrow  majority  of  eight. 

We  take  note  of  these  facts  because  they  point 
to  a  possible  source  of  Liberal  defeat,  not  in  the 
immediate,  but  in  the  remote,  future.  The  aggressive 
Labour  party  has  tried  its  strength  on  battlefields  of 
its  own  choosing,  and  in  almost  every  instance  its 
pretensions  have  been  rebuked.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  even  in  the  towns  in  which  that 
party  is  strongest  its  opposition  at  the  General 
Election  to  Liberal  representatives  will  materially 
affect  the  result  of  the  polls  ;  but  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  contemj)late  the  fact  that  in  those  towns  con- 
siderable bodies  of  electors,  jjrofessing  on  the 
whole  Liberal  opinions,  should  be  in  a  state  of 
disaffection  towards  the  party  with  which  they 
are  most  closely  allied.  It  is  satisfactory,  in- 
deed, that  the  attempt  to  bully  those  politicians 
who  are  not  prepared  to  vote  for  measures  of 
social  reform  in  which  neither  they  nor  the  majority 
of  the  community  believe,  should  have  met  with  a 
deserved  failui-e ;  but  it  would  be  still  more  satis- 
factory if  we  could  hope  that  on  the  part  both  of  the 
Labour  representatives  and  of  the  local  leaders  of 
Liberalism,  a  wise  spirit  of  conciliation  would  pre- 
vail for  the  future.  Both  parties  have  so  much  in 
common,  have  so  many  objects  in  which  they  are 
equally  interested,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
heal  a  dissension  which  happily  has  as  yet  not  ad- 
vanced very  far.  The  rule  of  the  majority  is  just  as 
legitimate  and  just  as  necessary  to  insure  success 
within  the  limits  of  a  political  party  as  among  the 
community  at  large.  If  this  fact  is  remembered 
for  the  future,  and  if  those  who  find  themselves  in 
the  minority  on  particular  questions,  instead  of 
trying  to  avenge  themselves  by  inflicting  as  much 
harm  as  they  can  upon  their  natural  allies,  would 
content  themselves  with  seeking  by  legitimate  means 
to  convert  the  majority  to  the  opinions  they  them- 
selves hold,  there  would  be  an  end  of  a  schism  which, 
though  of  comparatively  little  importance  now, 
might  at  some  future  time  inflict  serious  injury  upon 
the  cause  to  which  both  minority  and  majority 
profess    to    be    attached.       We    cannot,   of    course. 


dictate  to  any  section  of  a  party,  any  more  than  we 
can  dictate  to  any  individual  elector ;  but  it  is  at 
least  allowable  to  point  out  the  folly  of  a  policy 
which,  to  use  a  homely  proverb,  is  simply  that  of  the 
man  who  cuts  oft'  his  nose  to  spite  his  face. 


THE  WICKEDNESS  OF  THE  LONDON 
COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

WHAT  ails  the  Tory  press  about  the  London 
County  Council  ?  The  mere  fact  that  a 
majority  of  that  body  consists  of  "Progressive" 
members  who  are  Liberals  in  national  politics  may 
be  enough  to  account  for  a  lack  of  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  the  Council's  great  task  of  catching  up 
London's  municipal  arrears.  This  political  anta- 
gonism might  lead  us  to  look  for  close  scrutiny 
and  unsparing  criticism  of  any  doubtful  pro- 
posals. We  could  even  understand  a  certain 
restrained  pleasure  in  watching  the  Council  fall 
into  errors  out  of  which  political  capital  could 
be  made.  All  this  is  but  the  normal  course 
of  English  public  life  ;  a  small  part,  in  fact, 
of  the  price  that  we  pay  for  the  system  of  party 
government.  But  the  animus  of  the  Tory  party 
towards  the  London  County  Council  is  by  no  means 
contented  with  any  such  customary  amenities  of 
party  politics  as  these.  Nothing  will  satisfy  the 
party  organs  but  the  absolute  identification  of  every 
unpopular  act  of  the  Council  with  the  policy  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland ;  and  a  municipal  servant 
can  hardly  resign  in  London  without  his  withdrawal 
being  made  to  serve  as  a  text  for  the  abuse,  not  only 
of  the  Council  itself,  but  also  of  the  Liberal  party, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Free  Trade. 

There  is  something  very  petty  about  this  conduct. 
Here  is  a  Council  of  135  members,  serving  without 
fee  or  reward  the  vast  community  in  which  they 
live.  Everyone  knows  that  they  are  scrupulously 
honest;  and,  indeed,  any  member  suspected  of  a 
job  would  run  a  serious  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces 
on  the  floor  of  the  makeshift  chamber  which  the 
architect's  ingenuity  has  devised  for  them.  The 
task  which  they  have  taken  in  hand  is  herculean  in 
its  magnitude,  and  as  difficult  and  intricate  as  it 
is  great.  Yet,  instead  of  assisting  this  task,  two- 
thirds  of  the  metroi^olitan  daily  newspapers,  and 
practically  all  our  weekly  contemporaries,  can  deal 
in  nothing  but  unscrupulous  and  badly  informed 
abuse  of  a  body  whose  problems  and  duties 
they  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  understand. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  able  report  which  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  has  just  presented  upon  the 
Taxation  of  Ground  Values.  The  reform  of  local 
taxation  is  a  question  which  admittedly  demands 
early  action  by  the  Legislature.  The  present  system 
of  collecting  all  the  rates  from  the  occupier,  which 
presses  upon  London  with  quite  exceptional  hard- 
ness, has  been  repeatedly  condemned  by  committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  denounced  six 
years  ago  by  vote  of  the  House  itself.  The  chief 
proposal  suggested  in  the  report — the  division  of  the 
rates  between  owner  and  occupier — was  originally 
made  by  Mr.  Goschen  himself  over  twenty  years  ago, 
and  has  often  since  been  defended  by  him.  The 
method  of  collecting  London  rates  is  one  on  which 
the  Loudon  County  Council  may,  we  jiresume, 
not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to  have  an  opinion. 
The  Councils  of  other  cities  have  frequently  dis- 
cussed the  subject  and  passed  resolutions  upon  it. 
Yet  no  sooner  is  the  report  presented  to  the  Council 
than  we  have  the  Thiies  leading  oft'  with  a  column 
of  abuse  of  the  Council  such  as  it  seldom  bestowed 
even  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  famous  days  of 
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"  ransom."  The  Report  of"  the  Local  Government 
and  Taxation  Committee  is  really  an  able  study  of  a 
difficult  problem  of  municipal  finance,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  Council's  deliberations  upon 
it,  we  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Ritchie,  and,  still  more,  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  the 
future,  will  feel  thankful  to  Lord  Hobhouse  and  his 
colleagues  for  their  valuable  contribution  towards 
settling  a  question  which  cannot  fail  to  occupy  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Cabinet  at  no  distant  date. 

Last  week  it  was  the  decision  to  purchase  four 
miles  of  tramway  that  called  forth  the  wrath  of  the 
Council's  critics.  Really,  from  the  abuse  heaped 
uj)on  the  Council  for  this  obvious  piece  of  corporate 
duty,  the  i^rovineial  reader  might  have  assumed  that 
some  gigantic  Act  of  Attainder  had  been  passed, 
confiscating  all  the  bank  balances  in  the  metropolis. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Council  had  not  decided 
to  exercise  the  option  expressly  granted  to  it  by  Act 
of  Pai'liament,  it  would  have  been  guilly  of  a  gross 
neglect  of  the  public  interest.  To  have  extended 
■without  charge,  for  a  period  which  could  not  have 
been  less  than  seven  years,  a  franchise  deliberately 
limited  to  twenty-one  years,  and  granted  on  favour- 
able terms  in  consideration  of  this  very  limitation, 
would  have  been  to  grant  a  subsidy  at  the  public 
expense  to  the  shareholders  of  the  North  Metro- 
politan Tramways  Company,  the  result  of  which 
would  have  been  at  once  manifested  in  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  their  shares.  Yet  this  is  the  course 
which  a  minority  of  less  than  a  third  of  the  Council 
endeavoured,  by  means  which  were  open  to  serious 
question,  to  force  iipon  their  colleagues.  The  thirty 
municipalities  which  already  own  the  tramway  lines 
within  their  boundaries  will  hardly  understand  the 
assertions  so  fiercely  Ijandied  about  last  week  as 
to  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  municipal  body 
successfully  controlling  what  is  necessarily  a 
local  monopoly.  The  inhabitants  of  Hudderstield, 
who  not  only  own  but  also  successfully  work  their 
own  tramway  line,  with  an  eight  hours  day  and, 
nevertheless,  an  annual  profit,  must  be  asking  them- 
selves whether  the^y  are  not  committing  what  the 
London  Tory  jJress  appears  to  consider  a  cross  be- 
tween a  crime  and  a  miracle.  The  Tory  Town 
Council  of  Liverpool  could  seek  legislative  power  last 
year  to  take  over  its  tramway  lines  even  before  the 
expiration  of  their  franchises,  and  the  'Timi's  uttered 
no  word  of  disapproval.  The  London  County 
Council  does  but  take  the  action  expressly  con- 
templated by  the  House  of  Commons  when  it 
passed  the  general  Tramways  Act,  and  the  air 
of  Fleet  Street  and  Priuting  House  Square  is  rent 
Avith  cries  of  anguish.  Next  week  we  suppose  it 
•will  be  the  water  question.  The  careful  report  just 
prepared  by  the  Engineer  to  the  Council  ought  to  be 
conclusive,  even  to  a  Tory  understanding,  of  the 
necessity  of  new  sources  of  supply  for  the  grow- 
ing metropolis.  Even  the  City  Corporation  is 
prepared  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Council 
in  prosecuting  a  Bill  to  enable  a  proper  in- 
quiry to  be  made.  This  is  the  course  which  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  year 
recommended,  and  which  Mr.Ritchie  pressed  upon  the 
Council.  Yet,  because  the  Council  does  not  pledge 
itself  to  come  to  agreement  with  the  eight  water 
companies,  and  i^ractically  to  buy  them  up  at  their 
own  valuation,  we  are  already  being  told  that  Sir 
John  Lubbock  and  Lird  Lingen,  Sir  Thomas  Farrer 
and  Lord  Meath,are  wicked  contiscators  going  about 
seeking  whom  they  can  devour,  and  snapping  up  the 
poor  unfriended  water  shareholders  as  a  preliminary 
to  an  attack  on  the  Bank  of  England. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  abused  It  can  hardly 
be  election  tactics,  for,  indeed,  the  "  Moderates  "  in 
the  Council  are  ashamed  of  their  press   allies,  and 


are  alive  to  the  fact  that  all  this  violent  abuse  of 
essentially  pojralar  measures  does  their  candidature 
no  good.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  root 
of  the  irritation  lies  deeper  than  any  concern  about 
municipal  elections.  The  Conservatism  of  the 
meti-opolis  in  national  politics  has  long  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  party.  The  sixty  or  seventy  Con- 
servative members  whom  London  elects  or  controls 
go  far  to  make  up  the  whole  majority  of  the 
present  Government.  But  the  Conservatism  of 
the  metro2:)olitan  voter  is  largely  an  accidental 
product,  not  incompatible  with  the  support  of 
many  essentially  Radical  proj^osals.  It  is  not  with- 
out significance  that  the  two  largest  circulations 
among  the  London  Unionist  newspajjers  are  found 
at  present  to  be  full  of  measures  for  social  re- 
form. London  Conservative  members  are  admittedly 
uneasy  in  their  seats.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  con- 
duce to  the  removal  of  the  Londoner's  unfortunate 
j)redilection  for  Conservative  candidates  than  the 
creation  of  a  reall}'  efficient  system  of  municipal 
government  in  the  Capital  of  the  Empire.  To  stave 
off  this  i-esult  is,  therefore,  now  the  Conservative  cue. 
Once  more  the  metropolis  is  being  sacrificed  to  the 
exigencies  of  party,  and  Londoners  continue  to  suffer 
in  order  that  Irish  landlords  may  continue  to  get  in 
their  rents. 


IN    SLAVISH     ENGLAND,    AND    THE    WAY 

OUT. 

THE  Daily  News  has  rendered  one  great  service  to 
humanity,  and  it  is,  we  hope,  destined  to  confer 
another.  The  pajier  which  procured  the  liberation 
of  the  Christians  of  Eastern  Europe  might  properly 
assist  in  the  exodus  of  the  captive  Christians  of  rural 
England.  That  happy  event  will,  at  least,  be  very 
materially  advanced  by  the  appearance  in  permanent 
form  of  the  admirable  descriptions  of  "  Life  in  Our 
Villages "  (Cassell,  one  shilling)  which  the  public 
owes  to  a  singulai-ly  thoughtful  and  well-informed 
journalist.  No  newspaper  man  need  desjjair  of  his 
craft  when  he  reflects  on  the  impression  which  the 
plain  tale  of  one  "  reportorial "  tour  has  made  on 
Liberal  politics.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
main  characteristics  of  these  sketches.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  say  at  once  that  if  they  are  not  precisely 
"  jjleasant,"  they  ai-e  very  hopeful  and  stimulating, 
reading.  While  they  have  not  perceptibly  abated 
the  gloom  which  hangs  over  country  life,  they  have 
pointed  with  singular  dii-ectness  at  once  to  its  cause 
and  to  its  cure.  They  have  shown  us  a  social 
question  of  poignant  interest  and  despei'ate  urgency. 
Village  society,  as  depicted  by  the  Daih/  Neirs  Com- 
missioner, is  simply  a  loosely  crumbling  formation. 
It  is  feudalism  in  dissolution.  It  is  clear  that  the 
thi-ee-fold  division  of  strata  into  landowner,  farmer, 
and  hand  labourer,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  crystal- 
lised in  a  half-malicious  epigram,  and  Tennyson  has 
made  the  basis  of  his  English  poetry,  no  longer  holds 
either  as  a  guarantee  of  material  well-being  or  a 
safeguard  of  social  order.  "  What  we  seem  to 
want,"  said  a  Congregational  minister  in  Essex,  "is 
a  great  statesman  to  come  forward  and  take  the 
matter  in  hand."  Probably  no  such  personal  oppor- 
tunity has  arisen  in  politics  since  a  certain  young 
Tory  High  Churchman  began  to  look  into  tariff 
questions  and  to  lay  the  basis  of  our  fiscal  system. 
The  two  tasks,  indeed,  are  strikingly  akin.  Free 
Trade  released  the  landlord's  grip  on  the  national 
Exchequer :  the  next  piece  of  work  is  clearly  to 
i-elease  from  it  the  lives  of  Englishmen  and  the 
fortunes  of  their  chief  industry. 

Not  that   we,    any    more    than   the    Daih/   News 
Commissioner,  desire  to  prove  too  much.      It  is  just 
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to  say  that  the  pleasantest  picture  of  mere  material 
comfort  which  that  gentleman  is  able  to  draw  is  that 
of  one  or  two  small  communities  which  remind  one 
of  a  developed  kind  of  Russian  Mir,  in   Avhich  the 
landlord  plays    the    part    of    earthly    providence    to 
a  sort  of  topsy-turvy  collectivism.     Lord  Wantage's 
experiments    in    co-operative    life    on  his  Berkshire 
estate,   present  in    some  ways    an   ideal   picture    of 
prosperity,  guaranteed  by  a  severe  but,  on  the  whole, 
kindly    over  -  lord.      Probably    it    could    be    nearly 
paralleled  in  some  of  the  close  parishes  of  England. 
The  only  objection  to  it  is  the  absolutely  fatal  and 
unanswerable  one  that  the  advance  in  material  pros- 
perity is  purchased  at  the  priceless  cost  of  the  death 
of    all    progress.       Lord    Wantage,   as    the    Dailij 
News  Commissioner  points    out,    has    done   for  the 
people  what   they   must   collectively   do   for  them- 
selves.    Even  if  the  case  were  otherwise — which  it 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be — a  system  must  be 
judged  by  its  fruits   as  a  whole,  and  our  method  of 
land  tenure  has  produced  thi'ee  characteristic  results 
— a  landless  labouringr  class,  earning  on  an  averaofe 
perhaps    a    little   over    ten    shillings   a   week ;    the 
depopulation  of  the  villages  ;    and    an  almost  com- 
plete estrangement  between  the  four  classes  of  land- 
lords, spiritual  lords,  employers,    and  servants.      It 
is  idle  to  say,  as  the  Spectator  has  said,  in  regard  to 
the  second  of  these  evils,  that  the  process  is  simply  a 
variant  on  the  eternal  tendency  of  the  villager  to 
prefer   the   life  and  amusement   of   the   town — the 
place    where     "  bang     goes     the    drum,    tootle-te- 
tootle  the  fife  " — to  the   morne  silence  of  the  village, 
which    falls    so    delightfully    on    the     town    man's 
heart,  but  oppresses  the  man  who  lives  in  it.      That 
is    simply    another    way    of    stating    the    problem. 
Why  has  civilisation   stopped   dead,  as    it  were,  at 
the  town  boundary?     Why  need  it?     Why  should 
England  be  over-blooded  at  the  brain  and  heart  and 
chilled    at   the    extremities?      It  is  quite  true  that 
the    countryman    goes     to    London    because    there 
is   a   place    in    industrialism    ready-made    for  him. 
He   goes,   as    Mr.   Booth  and  Mr.   Llewellyn   Smith 
have  pointed  out,  to  drive  the  poor  Cockney  down 
into  ever  lower  circles  of  industrial   depi'ession.     To 
do   away  with  this  tendency,  therefore,  it    will    be 
necessary   not    simply    to    make    the    countryman's 
home    attractive,    but    to    raise    the    physical   and 
moral  stamina  of  the  Londoner.     But  one  thing  at  a 
time.      Here  in   rural  England  we  have  a    trouble 
on  which  we  can  at  once  place  our  hand,  and  say, 
as  Arnold  said  of  Goethe's  message  to  his  century, 
that  it  "ails   here  and   there."      If    there    is    one 
thing,  for  instance,  which  the   Daily  Neivs  Commis- 
sioner  shows  more  clearly   than   another,  it  is    the 
moral  indifference  of  the  village  society.  The  theory  of 
the  '■'  Christian  gentleman  "  in  every  parish  is  wear- 
ing a  trifle  threadbare  when  one  hears  the  clergyman 
described    with   neutral    tolerance    as   a    man    who 
"  never   interferes   wi'    nobody."      In    one    Parlia- 
mentary   district,    we     are    told,    containing     127 
parishes,  eight  clergymen  are  to  be   found  on  the 
popular  side.      It  is  not   surprising  that  a  forlorn 
population  of  this    character  should  be  inclined  to 
take  its  salvation  into  its  own  hands.     An  earthly 
providence  represented  by  a  landlord  who,  like  the 
Duke    of    Marlborough,    robs    the   people    of    their 
common  land  and  then  offers  to  rent  it  to  them  for 
allotments,  or  who  drives  a  man  from  home  and  his 
livelihood  because  he  holds  a  prayer-meeting  in  his 
own  room,  must  expect  free  criticism.     "  They  does 
a  little  charity  and  they  doubles  their  income/'  was 
one  Arcadian  comment  on  philanthropic  laudlordism. 
As  for  the  farmers,  it  has  come  to  a  sheer  stand-up 
fight  between  master   and  man.      '"The  masters,' 
said  a  picturesque  yokel  a  day  or  two  ago,  '  ha'  had 
we  like  that,'  striking  a  particularly  ludicrous  atti- 


tude, and  bringing  down  a  ponderous  hob-nailed  hoof 
on  a  clod  of  mould,  supposed  to  represent  the  neck 
of  the  labourer,  '  the  masters  ha'  had  we  like  that ; 
and  now  we  mean  to  ha'  they.'  " 

The  remedy  for  rural  anarchy  with  which  the  Daily 
Ncus  Commissioner  is  most  impressed  is  not  allot- 
ments. As  a  cure-all  allotments  have  obvious  detects. 
They  are  a  revival  of  spade-culture;  they  are  con- 
trary to  the  modern  tendency  of  the  concentration 
of  industrj' ;  they  might  conceivably  depress  wages, 
and,  unless  they  are  restricted  to  mere  half -acre 
garden  patches,  they  mean  the  over-work  of  the 
labourer,  without  freedom  from  economic  and  social 
dependence.  The  Commissioner  looks,  we  think 
rightly  in  the  main,  to  the  democratic  extension  of 
the  co-operative  experiments  which  we  owe  to  the 
best  type  of  modern  landlordism.  Co-operative 
farming  under  village  councils  owning  the  land  and 
the  machinery  for  cultivating  it,  pi-oviding  a  system 
of  fi-ee  and  common  carriage  to  the  market  centre, 
and  combining  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of 
some  commodities  and  the  exchange  of  others, 
presents  itself  both  to  the  writer  of  these  letters 
and  to  the  ablest  of  his  critics  as  the  most 
probable  solution  of  the  mixed  social  and  in- 
dustrial problem  we  have  before  us.  Butter,  cheese, 
and  jam  factories,  a  grist-mill,  local  shops  and  work- 
places, could  all  be  combined  in  such  a  scheme  after 
the  method  of  the  Lockinge  and  Ardington  experi- 
ments. We  hope  the  coming  Conference,  which  is 
to  be  enlightened  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  presence,  will 
have  this  remedy  for  the  rural  troubles  before  it. 
If  it  were  a  proposal  for  a  revival  of  mechanical 
Fourierism,  we  should  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 
But  it  looks  more  like  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
the  two  j)rocesses  of  the  democratisation  of  fiolitics 
and  the  concentration  of  industry. 


CHRONICLE    OF    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS. 


THE  Czar,  on  his  journey  from  Copenhagen  to  the 
Crimea,  under  the  protection  of  sixty  thou- 
sand soldiers,  has  passed  through  a  corner  of  German 
territory,  but  has  carefully  avoided  any  meeting 
with  the  German  Emperor — a  fact  which  has  caused 
some  disciuiet  in  Vienna  and  to  the  Standa)'d,  and  in 
Berlin  official  circles  is  regarded  even  aw  a  menace  of 
war.  The  Franco-Russian  courtesies  of  Cronstadt 
and  Cherbourg  have  meanwhile  been  repeated  on  a 
smaller  scale  but  with  undiminished  enthusiasm  at 
Brest,  during  the  stay  of  two  Russian  men-of-war. 
But  the  chief  interest  this  week — apart  from  the 
labour  troubles  which  are  now  perennial,  the  tiues- 
tious  of  ]3ublic  morals  which  have  come  so  suddenly 
into  prominence  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and 
the  beginning  of  winter  in  the  latter  country  and  in 
the  Balkans — is  in  the  strictly  political  sphere  rather 
than  in  the  inter-political.  First  in  importance  is 
the  vote  of  the  Frencli  Chamber  on  Saturday  last. 

Citizeu  Lafargue,  a  Radical  and  Socialist,  now  in 
prison  for  instigating  the  disturbances  at  Fourmies 
on  May  1st  last,  is  a  candidate  for  Lille,  and  has 
received  5,000  votes  at  the  first  ballot.  8,000  of 
which  are  attributed  to  Reactionaries.  On  Thurs- 
day M.  Ernest  Roche,  the  ex-Boulangist,  demanded 
his  release  that  he  might  be  able  to  canvass  in  per- 
son ;  and  M.  Clemenceau,  in  supporting  the  demand, 
took  occasion  to  ])rotest  against  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  systematically  ignoring  the 
wishes  of  its  Radical  supporters.  M.  Millerand 
atUled  that  a  refusal  to  release  M.  Lafargue — -who, 
it  seems,  scorns  release — would  make  a  perma- 
nent breach  "  between  the  Republican  army  and  its 
Socialistic  pioneers."  Of  course  the  Government  was 
victorious,  but  only  by  210  to  101.  The  minority 
consisted   partly   of   Reactionaries,  and  there   were 
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about  150  deliberate  abstentions.  Thus,  the  Radical 
party  lias  definitely  broken  with  the  present  Govern- 
ment, the  allegiance  of  its  other  supporters  is  shaken, 
and  the  Reactionaries  hold  the  balance.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  there  are  rumours  of  an  early 
dissolution — a  measure,  however,  only  resorted  to 
once  before,  by  Marshal  MacMahon  in  1877,  and  suffi- 
ciently condemned  by  that  association — or  that  the 
Radicals  are  likely  to  be  very  active.  They  intend 
to  restore  the  old  Extreme  Left  grouj)  (a  meeting 
for  the  ]iurpose  was  held  on  Thursday)  and  to 
agitate  vigoi'ously  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  A  motion  to  this  effect  by  M.  Dreyfus 
was  to  come  on  last  week,  but  has  been  ))ostponed. 
Can  all  this  lead  to  a  f rcsli  grouping  of  ])arties  ? 
Very  possibly  the  s])lit  is  a  sign  that,  the  Republic 
being  at  last  definitely  established  in  France,  the 
Re]jublican  majority  can  afford  to  lose  some  of  its 
cohesion,  and  that  it  will  receive  a  fresh  accession  of 
converted  Conservatives. 

M.  Fallicres'  projected  law  against  the  trade — 
nameless  in  oflicial  language  -of  maintaining  and 
exploiting  women  of  the  town,  imposes  severe 
punishment  on  the  keepers  of  lodging-houses  and 
winesliops  who  facilitate  the  jiractice,  and  so  modifies 
the  present  law  as  to  permit  the  prosecution  of  the 
souteneurs,  or  protectors  of  such  women,  whether 
they  have  any  other  calling  or  not. 

The  Senate,  contrary  to  expectation,  has  proved 
itself  more  Protectionist  than  the  Chamber.  On  Fri- 
day week  it  raised  to  25  fz'ancs  the  duty  of  20  francs 
demanded  by  the  Government  on  American  pork. 

The  miners  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  are  voting  by 
ballot — the  poll  to  last  some  days — on  the  question 
of  a  general  strike.  On  Thursday  the  Ayes  were 
8,909  ;  the  Noes,  4,004. 

The  German  Liberals  arc  jubilant.  The  electoral 
district  of  Stolp  and  Lauenburg,  in  the  extreme 
north-east  corner  of  Pomerania,  is  agricultural, 
the  stronghold  of  ultra-Conservatism — it  has  once, 
for  a  short  ]ieriod,  gone  so  far  as  to  return  an 
"  indei)endent  Conservative" — and  was  last  rejjre- 
sentecl  by  the  notorious  Herr  von  Puttkamer,  whom 
the  Emperor  Frederick  compelled  to  resign  for 
exercising  undue  influence  at  the  general  election, 
and  his  son  has  promoted  to  the  governorship  of 
Pomerania.  Even  last  year  Ilerr  von  Puttkamer 
was  returned  by  10,522  to  5,928;  and  at  the  bye- 
election  last  week  the  electors  have  been  subjected 
to  all  the  influences — much  intensified — that  are  so 
well  known  in  some  English  riu'al  districts.  Landlord 
pressure.  Protectionist  ap])eals  (specially  effective  in 
view  of  the  nearness  of  the  constituency  to  Russia 
and  to  Dantzig),  and  illegitimate  influences,  were  all 
used,  and  all  kinds  of  inducements  held  out  to  vote 
for  Herr  Von  Osten,  the  Conservative  candidate, 
yet  the  Liberal — Herr  Dau,  a  small  landowner,  if 
not  exactly  a  "peasant  jiroprietor" — received  11,700 
votes,  the  Conservative  7,007  ;  and  a  Socialist  302. 
Some  villages  gave  a  solid  Liberal  vote. 

A  prominent  firm  of  Berlin  bankers,  Hirschfeld 
and  Wolff,  have  failed  with  a  deficit  of  £250,000. 
The  senior  jiartner  is  under  arrest. 

Tlie  rcscrijjt  of  the  German  Emperor  has  been 
much  commented  on  in  Germany,  generally  in  the 
sense  we  indicated  last  week — "  it  is  well  meant, 
but  impracticable  and  unconstitutional."  The  jn-o- 
jected  legislation  it  has  evoked  resembles  M. 
Fallicre's  scheme.  Another,  and  more  dubious  effect, 
will  i)robably  bo  the  re-establishment  in  Berlin  of 
maisnns  dr  tol/raiicr.  In  Italy  too  (we  may  here 
note)  the  health  of  the  army  is  said  to  demand  this 
measure.  The  abolition  of  these  houses  was  the 
work  of  Signor  Crisjji. 

An  active  agitation  (set  on  foot  primarily  by 
Menotti  Garibaldi)  is  about  to  commence  throughout 
Italy  against  the  "  Law  of  (iuai-antees  "  securing  the 
extra  territoriality  of  the  \'atican.  A  leading  Free- 
mason, Signor  Adriano  Lemmi,  has  given  it  his 
emphatic  su]iport — thus  confirming  the  Catholic 
view  of  Freemasonry.  Probably  the  Government 
will   interfere    with   the   meetings.      The    agitation 


must  be  very  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  Pope- 
as  to  which  alarming  reports  are  again  in  circulation. 
Two  trials  have  been  occupying  public  attention 
in  Italy.  The  first,  that  of  a  batch  of  sixty  of  the 
rioters  of  Blay  1st  in  Rome,  has  throughout  been  a 
burlesque.  The  relatives  of  the  accused  (including  a 
child  of  two,  who  has  daily  saluted  her  father  in  the 
dock)  have  attended,  and  interrupted  vociferously. 
"  Sometimes  everybody  in  the  court  has  been 
talking  at  once."  The  accused  have  harangued 
the  Bench  theatrically.  "Have  you  any  ))roiierty?" 
"  I  have  two  arms,"  was  the  reply.  One  lad  of 
twenty  addressed  the  court  thus  :  "  Remember,  I 
am  young.  I  shall  return  to  take  vengeance  on  my 
judges."  But  the  final  explosion  took  j)lace  on  the 
statement  of  a  police  witness  that  some  members  of 
the  Anarchist  League  were  habitual  criminals,  in 
whose  gains  the  League  as  a  wliole  jjarticipated.  The  . 
prisoners  all  protested  at  once  ;  their  coiuisel,  by  way 
of  sympathy,  expressed  a  wish  to  stand  beside  them 
in  the  dock  ;  the  audience  protested  also  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  the  Court  was  forcibly  cleared,  and  the 
sitting  was  adjourned.  The  next  day  the  Bench 
decided  to  go  on  without  the  accused  ;  their  counsel 
objected  violently,  and  after  various  recriminations 
the  proceedings  were  adjoui'ned  sine  die.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bar  have  condemned  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bench,  Signor  Cavallotti  is  to  cpiestion 
the  Government  on  the  subject  in  the  Chamber,  and 
stejis  have  been  taken  to  quash  the  whole  proceedings 
for  irregularity. 

Another  trial — that  of  Livraghi,  lieutenant  of 
carabineers,  ex-Colonial  Secretary  Cagnassi,  and 
six  Arabs,  for  conspiracy  to  murder  natives  at 
Massowah — is  now  going  on  at  that  place.  The  native 
evidence  depended  on  is  absolutely  untrustworthy — 
one  of  the  accused  now  declares  the  charges  were 
trumped  up  by  him  at  the  suggestion  of  certain 
officials — and  the  proceedings  will  probably  collapse. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  alleged 
practice  of  these  worthies  to  remove  natives  by 
secret  executions  at  night  conducted  by  the  native 
auxiliaries  ;  and  that  while  the  Government  contend 
the  object  was  plunder,  Livraghi  maintains  he  was 
merely  "eliminating"  dangerous  characters  by 
order  of  his  superior  officers.  Early  this  year 
Livraghi  was  arrested  at  Lugano,  after  disclosures 
which  compelled  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry.  This  body  rejjorted  three  months  ago ; 
but  the  report — which  is  said  to  be  startling — is 
kejit  secret  jiending  this  trial. 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Peace  Congress  has  been 
in  session  at  Rome  this  week. 

Tlie  Italian  Premier,  in  his  speech  at  Milan  on 
Monday,  will  ])robably  be  able  to  announce  the 
conclusion  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Germany. 

The  "  Lega  Naziouale,"  a  league  for  the  defence 
of  the  Italian  language  in  the  Italian-speaking 
districts  of  Austria,  was  inaugurated  amid  great 
enthusiasm  at  Trieste  on  Sunday. 

The  Servian  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Vuitch,  has 
resigned,  taking  with  him  the  Ministers  of  Education 
and  Public  Works;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  M. 
Pachitch,  the  Premier,  will  be  able  to  remain  in 
office  till  the  Skuptschina  meets. 

A  ukase,  dated  Sunday  last,  is  published  ])rohibit- 
ing  the  export  from  Russia  of  any  grain  except 
wheat,  and  also  of  ])otatoes,  and  of  meal  and  other 
jjroducts  made  from  such  grain.  Meanwhile,  the 
Stundists — Protestant  Dissenters — are  being  perse- 
cuted more  severely  than  ever  ;  four  have  just 
been  exiled  from  Tiflis  to  a  district  near  the  Persian 
frontier,  and  two  others  banished.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  aid  the  ]3easantry,  who  on  receiving  food 
instantly  barter  it  for  drink.  The  financial  situation 
causes  grave  api^rehensions  in  St.  Petersburg. 

We  deal  elsewhere  with  the  American  elections 
and  the  eartlnpiake  in  .lajian. 

The  difficulty  between  Chili  and  the  United  States 
is  likely  to  be  amicably  settled.  Serious  charges  of 
promoting  the  Balmacedist  cause  have  been  made  in 
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Chili  .against  the  United  States  Minister  and  the 
United  States  Navy ;  but  Mr.  Blaine  is  said  to  be 
favourable  to  an  arrangement.  Seuor  Jorge  Moutt 
is  practically  certain  of  the  Pre^sideney. 

The  Brazilian  Chambers  have  been  dissolved, 
and  a  dictatorship,  with  martial  law,  proclaimed  by 
the  President,  General  Deodoro  da  Fonseea.  The 
Chambers,  it  seems,  had  .iust  provided  a  method  of 
impeaching  Presidents.  The  dispute  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  recent  over- speculation  and  the 
financial  mismanagement  of  the  Government.  New 
elections  are  ordered  by  the  Dictator. 


THE  PERSECUTION  OF  GERMANS  IN   RUSSIA. 

IT  was  in  a  third-class  railway  carriage  travelling 
through    Bessarabia,   from    the    mouth    of    the 
Danube  to  Odessa,  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 

(I  had  almost  betrayed  him!).     He  was  an  old 

man,  his  features  nuich  resembling  those  of  the  late 
Moltke,  and  with  him  was  a  pretty  little  girl  of 
about  twelve.  They  were  obviously  German,  pro- 
sperous and  intelligent,  and  I  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  itself  of  learning  something  more 
about  him. 

The  passengers  in  my  car  were  abont  one-third 
Jew,  one-third  Russian,  and  oue-third  German,  and 
as  the  journey  lasted  twenty-four  hours  and  the 
train  sto])ped  at  each  station,  there  were  abundant 
opportunities  for  asking  cpiestious  without  exciting 
the  suspicion  of  any  malicious  officials. 

The  old  man"s  tale  is  a  short  one — a  pathetic  one: 
it  is  told  so  often  in  Russia  that  people  have 
become  tired  of  hearing  it,  and  those  who  tell  it 
almost  wonder  that  it  can  stir  the  indignation  of  an 
outsider.  To  me  it  was  not  new  ;  but  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  heard  it  are  so  fresh  in  my 
mind — I  have  verified  it  so  completely  since — and  the 
tears  in  the  old  man's  voice  were  so  real,  that  I 
reproduce  some  of  it  here  as  an  illustration  of  what 
Russia  is  doing  to  make  her  name  hated  by  free 
people. 

My  friend  boarded  the  train  not  far  from  Leipzig, 
a  name  I  did  not  expect  to  find  over  a  Russian  rail- 
way station  fifty  miles  only  from  the  Black  Sea.  He 
was  taking  his  granddaughter  to  visit  her  relatives 
not  far  ott' ;  and  as  we  conversed  in  German,  it  seemed 
hard  to  realise  that  we  were  in  Bessarabia,  for  he 
was  sjieaking  his  mother  tongue  and  retained  the 
dress  of  a  North  German  peasant. 

After  some  talk  of  a  general  nature,  and  ap- 
parently convincing  him  that  I  meant  no  harm,  he 
answered  the  questions  I  put  him  touching  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Russian  Government. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  in  the  deliberate  tone  of  a 
man  reconciled  to  misfortune,  "  Russia  is  not  quite 
fair  with  us  Germans.  There  are  many  of  us  whose 
ancestors  came  here  in  the  last  century,  like  myself, 
Protestants  and  Germans.  We  were  induced  to 
naake  this  long  journey  and  break  our  dearest  ties, 
by  the  promise,  not  only  of  laud  to  cultivate,  but 
liberty  to  develop  according  to  our  inherited  tra- 
ditions. We  have  become  good  Russians  ;  we  do  our 
military  service  like  the  rest ;  we  have  improved  the 
land  and  pay  our  proportionate  tax  cheerfully — but 
still  we  are  made  to  feel  that  we  are  aliens." 

Of  course,  I  affected  surprise  at  tliis.  The  old 
man  then  went  on  in  a  patient,  deliberate  manner, 
that  was  more  impressive  and  touching  than  I  can 
describe — 

"  The  Russian  officials  have  many,  many  ways  in 
which  they  can  show  their  dislike  to  us  ;  and  it  has 
of  recent  years  becoiue  so  intense  as  to  appear 
deliberate  persecution.  Our  taxes  are  enormously 
increased,  and  wo  are  told  that  they  are  going  to 
make  us  pay  for  the  land  that  was  given  to  our 
ancestors.  They  treat  us  as  they  treat  the  Jews — as 
people  not  entitled  to  legal  protection.  They  want 
no  one  who  is  not  of  the  Russian  Gi-eek  Church,  and 
cannot  feel  for  us  as  they  do  for  their  own  jjeople. 


"  The  officials  control  us  completely,  and  if  they 
act  unfairly  we  dare  not  complain,  for  to  whom 
can  we  complain?  We  are  now  forced  to  learn 
Russian  in  our  schools,  and  iiuich  difficulty  is  made 
when  we  try  to  engage  a  German  teacher  for  our 
own  children.  If  we  want  a  teacher  from  Ger- 
many the  officials  are  very  strict  in  seeing  that  he 
knows  Russian,  but  when  they  appoint  a  Russian 
they  take  little  pains  to  see  that  he  knows  anj- 
German. 

"Whenever  a  difficidty  is  raised  it  is  always 
against  a  German  ;  they  will  not  allow  a  German 
here  to  run  a  machine.  The  brother  of  a  neighbour 
of  mine  had  a  steam  fiour-mill ;  he  is'  now  no  longer 
allowed  to  run  it,  and  it  lies  idle  and  rusting.  Yet 
that  man  was  born  in  Russia,  but  because  he  had 
lived  a  few  years  in  Roumauia,  and  has  thus  for- 
feited his  Russian  rights,  he  is  now  cut  off  from 
working  a  mill  that  was  of  great  service  to  our 
community.  Our  tailors  must  first  join  the  Russian 
Church  before  the  iiolice  will  allow  them  to  use 
a  sewing  machine.  The  officials  seem  determined 
that  no  one  but  an  orthodox  Russian  shall  earn 
a  living  here ;  and  this  we  think  is  unfair  to  us  after 
having  lived  here  so  long  relying  on  the  Czar's 
promises." 

"But  why  don't  you  emigrate?"  said  I. 

"  Because  I  am  too  old,"  answered  he  laconically 
and  bitterly.  "  My  life  has  been  spent  here,  my 
ancestors  have  iiuj^roved  our  estates  here,  all  my 
friends  are  here,  and  many  of  my  kinspeople.  Who 
would  buy  my  farm  ?  No  German  is  allowed  to  buy 
laud,  and  if  I  sold  at  all  it  would  be  at  a  great 
sacrifice. 

"Besides,  the  officials  put  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  those  of  \is  who  seek  to  leave  the  country. 
For  instance,  we  often  wish  to  visit  Roumania  either 
on  business  or  to  i)ay  visits  to  our  German  friends ; 
but  such  little  excursions  cost  us  much  money  beside 
our  railway  fare — we  have  to  pay  from  twenty  to 
fifty  roubles  for  a  passport  (£2  to  £5).  This  is 
not  the  cost  of  the  fee,  but  we  have  to  go  our- 
selves to  the  seat  of  Government,  or  send  someone, 
and  it  takes  at  least  ten  days  before  we  can  get 
the  permit." 

"  But  why  don't  you  write  ?  " 

"  Oh,  but  I  should  not  get  an  answer  for  six 
months  ;  my  letter  would  be  pigeon-holed,  and  left 
there  until  I  went  in  person  and  bribed  someone  to 
help  me  about  it.  Even  for  this  little  excursion  I 
am  making  with  my  grand-daughter  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  get  a  pass." 

"But  why  do  the  Russians  hate  the  Germans?" 
I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he  pathetically.  "  We  do 
them  no  harm.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  have  pro- 
spered more  tlian  our  Russian  neighbours,  and  made 
them  jealous.  A  German  village  is  clean  and  tidy  ; 
a  Russian  one  is  filthy  and  ]joor.  When  a  German 
])easant  enters  the  army  he  looks  so  well  dressed  in 
comparison  with  the  Russians  who  come  with  him, 
that  he  is  commonly  taken  to  be  the  son  of  a  landed 
proprietor." 

But  I  have  quoted  enough  from  my  note-book  to 
illustrate  what  everyone  sees  who  lives  in  Russia— 
namely,  that  the  Czar's  Government  is  making  war, 
not  upon  one  religion  or  one  nation,  but  uijon  every 
man  who  is  not  body  and  soul  Greek-Orthodox. 
This  war  is  carried  on  by  an  army  of  very  ignorant 
and  very  corrupt  officials,  who  enjoy  great  licence  so 
long  as  their  zeal  is  directed  against  the  welfare  of 
foreigners.  Every  police  officer  in  Russia  has  a  tacit 
understanding  with  the  community  in  general,  and 
liis  superior  in  ]jarticular,  that  he  may  indulge  malice 
to  any  extent,  provided  tliat  his  persecution  tends  to 
the  ruin  of  a  Pole,  a  German,  or  a  Jew.  Some 
victims  purchase  a  degree  of  toleration  by  constant 
bribes,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  what  can  be  procured 
even  in  this  manner. 

And  that  is  why  more  than  ten  millions  in  Russia 
are  now  praying  for  deliverance  from  the  Czar's 
misrule.  Poultney  Bigelow. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY    OP    EARTHQUAKES. 

JAPAN  has  been  visited  by  oue  of  the  most  appal- 
ling calamities  in  history.  An  earthquake  right 
across  the  island  has  destroyed  several  towns,  many 
thousands  of  lives,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
many  thousands  more.  When  Nature  has  a  tiu-n  for 
satii-e,  she  is  without  an  equal  in  point  of  grimuess. 
Swift  made  scathing  fun  of  the  philosophers  of 
Laputa ;  but  when  Laputa  is  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea  or  rent  by  an  earthquake,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  irony  is  keener  and  much  more  practical. 
Japan  has  been  the  theatre  of  interesting  experi- 
ments for  some  years.  She  has  adopted  several 
European  institutions,  and  copied  the  wardrobe 
of  the  West.  She  is  even  studious  of  the  arts 
of  Parliamentary  debate,  and  a  fine  Japanese 
talking  machine  is  in  full  working  order.  But 
underneath  the  particular  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  on  which  these  marvels  have  been  performed 
there  is  a  sudden  commotion,  and  in  an  instant  death 
and  ruin  are  omnipotent  even  over  the  franchise  and 
the  railway.  A  cynic  might  be  thought  bitter  and 
even  brutal  who  sneered  at  Japanese  civilisation,  and 
at  the  efforts  of  an  enterprising  people  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  progress. 
But  the  darkest  humour  of  the  most  confirmed  pessi- 
mist is  trivial  when  compared  with  the  cynicism  of 
an  earthquake.  The  vanity  of  human  wislies  has 
been  illustrated  in  many  ways ;  but  if  there  is  any 
moralist  left  in  Japan  just  now,  he  shoidd  liave  some- 
thing rather  striking  to  say  about  tlie  inadequacy  of 
philosophical  systems,  native  or  imported,  when 
neither  man  nor  beast  has  any  stable  ground  to 
stand  on. 

But  if  that  moralist  has  betaken  himself  to  a 
treatise  on  the  effect  of  earthquakes  in  the  forma- 
tion of  national  character,  he  is  likely  to  suffer  from 
lack  of  material.  The  Ja]3anese  are  a  light-hearted 
people,  and  when  they  have  repaired  the  ghastly 
ravages  of  the  recent  visitation,  they  will  settle 
down  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  an  vin- 
conquerable  optimism  in  humanity.  The  peasant 
who  dwells  at  the  foot  of  the  simmering  volcano 
sleeps  none  the  less  soundly  because  tradition  has 
singled  out  that  spot  for  the  torrent  of  death  which 
may  descend  at  any  moment.  In  countries  where 
earthquakes  are  common,  the  character  of  the  people 
is  not  sensibly  iniluenced  by  the  constant  danger. 
The  native  of  San  Salvador  probably  broods  less 
upon  his  latter  end  than  the  citizen  of  John  o' 
Groat's.  Whether  it  be  religion  or  fatalism  which 
sustains  the  human  mind  in  communities  which 
live  always  on  the  brink  of  annihilation,  it  is  clear 
that  the  universality  of  any  theory  of  pessimism 
is  impossible.  If  men  are  not  driven  by  the  cynical 
forces  of  Nature  to  the  criticism  that  life  is  not 
worth  living,  they  will  never  be  persuaded  into  that 
belief  by  any  philosophy.  The  pessimist  flourishes 
in  a  highly  civilised  society,  amidst  the  best 
appliances  of  sanitation,  safeguarded  against  disease, 
and  enjoying  the  highest  average  of  chances  against 
sudden  death.  He  is  not  moved  to  reflections  on 
the  miserable  insufficiency  of  life  by  the  iiriva- 
tious  of  people  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
himself.  His  speculations  proceed  from  a  purely 
intellectual  discontent  prompted  by  the  loneli- 
ness of  omniscience.  It  is  the  fantasy  of 
having  exhausted  knowledge  which  causes  the 
weary  Titan  who  walks  down  Piccadilly  to  pro- 
pound the  extinction  of  the  species  as  the  only 
substantial  good.  For  this  state  of  mind  a  course  of 
earthquakes  would  be  a  wholesome  prescription.  The 
indefatigable  Mr.  Cook  has  two  parties  of  tourists  in 
Japan  at  this  moment,  and  Ave  have  received  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  they  have  suffei-ed  no 
harm  in  the  late  catastrophe.  If  Mr.  Cook  could 
conduct  the  whole  company  of  pessimists  to  some 
part  of  the  world  where  they  would  be  liable  to  be 
drowned  on  a  submerged  island,  or  calcined  by  a 
volcanic  eruption,  or  devoured  by  some  sudden  chasm 


in   the    earth,   the    moral    discipline    of    the    daily 
apprehension  might  be  very  beneficial. 

In  the  centres  of  European  civilisation  there  is 
little  to  check  man's  arrogant  assumption  that  the 
powers  of  Nature  are  chained  to  his  chariot  wheels. 
The  superiority  of  mind  over  matter  is  taken  for 
granted,  though  the  slightest  heave  of  the  earth's 
bosom  would  bring  our  temples  and  our  seats  of 
judgment  tumbling  about  our  ears.  There  is  no 
absolute  security  against  such  a  disaster.  Less  than 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  which  found  a  place  amongst  the 
arguments  of  the  eighteenth-century  freethinkei'S. 
It  seems  only  the  other  day  that  a  faint  shiver  of 
what  Mr.  Lecky  calls  "  this  earthly  ball "  carried 
terror  through  the  Riviera.  What  man  of  science 
can  assure  us  that  a  tremendous  shock  will  not  one 
day  traverse  Europe  as  it  has  traversed  Japan? 
In  the  womb  of  oiu-  planet  some  stupendous 
mischief  may  be  brewing  which  will  send  a  wave 
of  destruction  over  our  proudest  cities,  shatter  the 
monuments  of  our  race,  and  unite  all  classes  in  the 
common  bond  of  desolation.  We  plan  infinite 
schemes  for  the  general  welfare.  A  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  plumes  himself  on  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  for  some  notable  device  which  is  to  save 
a  hundred  millions  a  century  hence.  We  gravely 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  amongst  our 
men  of  letters,  and  assign  to  this  man  and  that 
his  niche  in  the  temple  of  immortal  fame.  We 
amuse  ourselves  with  anticipations  of  the  en- 
lightenment of  future  ages,  and  prophesy  social 
systems  which  shall  completely  redress  every  in- 
equality and  injustice  with  which  mankind  is  now 
struggling.  Yet  deep  down  in  the  internal  machinery 
of  this  globe  thei-e  may  be  some  force  which  will 
one  day  depopulate  Europe  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
dissolve  the  handiwork  of  ages.  "  The  unfortunate 
people  had  no  time  to  escape,"  says  the  laconic 
chronicler  in  Japan.  "  Thousands  Avere  crushed 
to  death  [in  an  instant.  Thriving  settlements 
were  simply  wiped  out,  and  their  sites  are  only  now 
marked  by  a  pile  of  ruins."  That  might  be  the  fate 
of  London  and  Paris.  The  stupefied  citizen  on  the 
top  of  his  omnibus  might  see  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
TS'ave  to  and  fro  for  a  moment  and  then  crash  into 
chaos.  Westminster  Abbey,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
mighty  dead  whose  living  influence  makes  an  atmo- 
sphere of  stimulus  to  every  high  endeavour,  might 
be  a  barren  heai)  of  stones.  Churches  might  mingle 
their  altars  with  the  vestiges  of  the  Stock  Exchange; 
and  pulpits  from  Avhich  judgment  has  been  thundered 
might  lie  amongst  the  fragments  of  Avorldly  vanities. 
And  on  the  morrow  of  a  cataclysm  which  had 
overwhelmed  nearly  five  millions  of  people  in  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world,  the  sun  would  shine 
serenely  on  a  miserable  remnant,  doomed  to  the 
gigantic  task  of  re-creating  the  boasted  supremacy  of 
man  over  the  universe,  and  stimulated,  perhaps,  by 
the  surviving  band  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  a 
makeshift  edition  of  the  Dailtj  Telegraph. 

It  is  useful,  at  all  events,  to  reflect  that  we  exist 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  sufferance,  and  that 
if  an  earthquake  can  play  such  havoc  in  Japan  there 
is  no  convincing  reason  why  a  similar  phenomenon 
should  not  one  fine  morning  disestablish  the  Church 
of  England  and  other  institutions.  Several  trouble- 
some problems  might  be  solved  by  this  convulsion. 
It  would  be  diflicult,  for  example,  to  maintain 
private  ownership  in  land,  if  the  laud  Avere  to  shake 
most  of  its  OAvners  into  eternity.  An  upheaval  of 
allotments  Avould  settle  in  the  most  revolutionary 
manner  the  question  to  which  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
has  applied  his  great  intellect.  We  should  not  be 
troubled  by  an  hereditary  aristocracy  when  every 
able-bodied  surviA'or  Avould  be  compelled  to  Avork 
like  an  artisan.  Under  these  conditions  the  hai'd- 
ships  of  the  ncAV  society  would  have  their  compensa- 
tions. Dynasties  and  dinner-parties  would  be  sus- 
pended, if  not  extinguished,  and  the  latest  fashions 
would  deal  Avith  the  most  suitable  garments  for 
actual  contact  Avith  bricks  and  mortar.     But  though 
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reduced  in  dimensions,  our  world  would  (juiekly  form 
the  most  convenient  social  liabits.  There  would  be 
abundance  of  good-humour,  and  an  early  disposition 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  The  irrepressible  pessi- 
mist would  soon  declare  that  life  before  the  earth- 
tjuake  was  the  lost  ideal,  and  men  and  women  would 
love  and  quarrel,  praise  little,  and  believe  much,  just 
as  in  the  days  of  old. 


TRUE    AND    FALSE    DEW. 

THE  genial  singer,  Ballantiue,  thrilled  the  heart  of 
liumanity  when  he  penned  the  line  :  "  Ilka 
blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew."  All  are  as 
familiar  with  the  beautifully  ])ure  phenomenon. 
Tennyson  compared  two  loving  hearts  to  the  dew- 
drops  shaking  on  one  petal  and  sliijping  "at  once  all 
fragrant  into  one."  And  poets  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  suggesting  charming  similes.  The  orient 
dew  outvied  Golconda's  gems,  or  became  pearls  in 
the  cowslip's  ear.  lu  ecstasy  the  blushing  maiden 
said  : 

•'  With  one  Ions'  kiss, 
He  drew  my  wlicile  soul  throug-li  my  lips, 
Like  sunlight  drinking  dew." 

Yet  what  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  write  about 
and  speak  about  is  not  dew  at  all.  There  is  more  of 
false  dew  than  of  true  dew.  What  soaks  your  boots 
or  trousers,  as  you  walk  through  the  meadow  on  a 
summer  evening  is  not  dew.  The  diamond  drops 
that  attract  the  eye  on  the  mountain's  breast,  when 
the  morning  suu  shines  gold  on  them,  are  not  dew- 
drops. 

Then  what  are  these  beautiful  symmetrical 
globules  of  crystal  water '?  Generally,  the  pure 
juices  exuded  by  the  healthy  plants.  Of  course, 
there  is  dew — that  pearly,  lustrous,  thin  film  which 
is  best  seen  in  the  decaying  leaves  at  this  autumn 
season,  but  most  of  what  is  called  dew  is  not  dew  at 
all.  On  a  dewy  night,  when  the  temperature  sud- 
denly falls  after  a  bright  sunshiny  day,  and  the  stars 
are  clear,  you  will  find  more  than  the  real  dew  which 
has  in  water -vapour  risen  from  the  warm  earth. 
Some  plants  ai-e  moist  and  others  are  dry.  Mark  the 
moist  ones  and  test  them  next  day  :  you  will  find 
that  they  are  exceedingly  healthy.  The  dry  ones, 
on  the  other  hand,  turn  out  to  be  sickly.  Place  a 
lamp  below  a  well-watered  blade  on  a  night  when 
there  has  been  no  rain,  and  you  will  see  that  little 
separate  drops  are  situated  along  the  edge  of  the 
blade,  at  the  extremities  of  the  veins  of  the  blade. 
These  veins  have  conveyed  the  vital  sap  of  the  plant 
from  the  centre  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf:  when  the 
plant  is  unhealthy,  the  blades  are  not  clothed  with 
these  crystal  exudations.  The  beautiful  large  drops 
are  not  dew  at  all ;  they  give  evidence  of  the  actual 
growth  of  the  plant. 

Mint  is  known  to  exude  about  a  grain  to  the 
square  inch  of  leaf  in  the  sunshine  ;  but  when  the 
supplying  root  is  removed,  only  one-fifth  part  is 
observable.  The  leaf  moisture  is  therefore  for  the 
most  part  drawn  by  ca])illary  attraction  through  the 
plant  veins  from  the  root.  Place  a  glass  receiver 
over  a  piece  of  fresh  tvirf ;  soon  drops  will  be  ex- 
creted on  the  blades.  Dry  one  of  these  blades  and 
insert  its  tip  into  a  very  small  glass  vessel,  so  as  to 
isolate  it  from  the  moist  air  in  the  receiver.  Care- 
fully close  the  open  end  of  the  small  vessel  by  a  thin 
plate  finely  cemented,  through  which  the  blade  has 
passed.  This  is  air-tight.  Wait  a  short  time  and 
you  will  observe  a  drop  forming  on  the  tip  of  this 
isolated  blade.  That  drop  cannot  be  produced  by 
the  attraction  of  the  blade  for  the  moist  air  in  the 
receiver,  for  there  is  no  contact  between  them. 
The  lustrous  globule  is  not  deposited  from  without : 
it  is  exuded  from  within  the  Ijlade. 

The  celebrated  physicist,  Mr.  John  Aitken,  F.R.S., 
has  made  some  interesting  discoveries  on  this  matter. 
He  removed  a  blade  of  cauliflower  and  fastened  it  on 
the  open  stem  of  a  pressure  gauge,  which  consisted 


of  a  tube  containing  mercury.  A  glass  receiver  was 
placed  over  all.  Soon  the  mercury  began  to  rise, 
being  forced  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  sap  from  the 
plant's  roots.  Dro])s  also  became  visible  on  the 
edges  of  the  blade — the  dew-drops  falsely  so  called. 
What  struck  the  observer  most  was  the  fact  that 
after  rain  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  different 
healthy  plants  never  seemed  wetted  by  the  i-ain. 
The  glistening  rain  drops  soon  slipped  off  the  vigorous 
leaves,  "  like  a  spittle  off  a  tailoi-'s  goose."  The 
exudation  from  this  strong  plant  threw  off  the  rain 
moisture  as  if  the  leaves  were  covered  with  an  oily 
film.  If,  however,  the  leaves  were  saturated  with 
the  rain  before  the  juices  came  out  of  the  leaf  veins, 
the  exuded  juice  crejit  along  from  the  termination 
of  the  vein  and  moistened  the  leaf  all  round.  He 
found  that  in  the  Swedish  turnip  the  exuded  liquid 
formed  little  fringing  drops  on  the  blades,  while  in 
the  yellow  turnip  the  exuded  moisture  spread  itself 
all  over.  Sportsmen  are  accustomed  to  notice  this 
difference  between  the  appearance  of  the  moisture 
on  the  two  varieties. 

We  must,  therefore,  frankly  confess  that  what 
for  centuries  has  been  written  about  as  dew,  in  often 
beautifidly  poetic  language,  is  not  dew  at  all,  but 
only  the  juices  exuded  by  vigorous  plants.  No 
doubt  the  ]Dhenomenon  has  the  same  brilliant  ap- 
pearance, as  it  shakes  all-a-tremble  in  the  gold  light 
of  the  morning,  whether  it  is  the  dew  attracted 
from  mother  earth's  moist  breath  or  the  watery 
exudations  from  the  healthy  plant's  spreading  veins. 
Yet  the  name,  "  dew,"  is  false. 

Look  over  the  dead  autumn  leaves  that  have 
fallen  from  the  half-stripped  trees,  and  you  will, 
after  a  dewy  night,  see  a  fine  pearly  lustre.  The 
veins  are  now  closed,  and  no  vital  moisture  fringes 
the  leaves.  But  over  the  whole  surface  you  see  the 
pearly  dew.  On  mauj'  a  night,  Avhen  the  living 
leaves  ai'e  clad  with  glistening  juice  drops,  the  dead 
leaves  are  cold  and  lustreless.  But  on  a  dewy  night, 
the  natural  exudations  appear  first,  and  thereafter 
the  real  dew  over  all  leaves — dead  as  well  as  living. 
One  can  easily  distinguish  between  the  two.  The 
false  dew — that  is,  the  watery  juices  of  the  plant — 
is  isolated  at  points  on  the  blades,  at  the  extremities 
of  the  veins,  or  collected  in  drops  of  some  size ; 
whereas  the  true  dew  is  evenly  spread  in  pearly 
lustre  over  all  the  blade.  It  will  require  another 
paper  to  show  how  men  have  been  mistaken  about 
the  source  of  the  dew. 


A  REFORM  GREATLY  NEEDED. 

TAKE  any  twelve  men  at  ha])hazard  ;  jumble 
them  into  a  box  ;  assume  without  asking  cpies- 
tions  that  each  ])ossesses  an  intellect  trained  in  the 
appreciation  of  evidence,  that  each  follows  the  only 
true  religion,  has  adopted  the  only  right  code  of 
ethics,  and  has  absolutely  sound  ideas  upon  art, 
science,  literature,  criticism,  and  so  forth;  then  order 
them,  upon  ]iain  of  going  without  their  victuals,  to 
come  to  a  unanimous  decision  upon  any  cpiestion 
submitted  to  them  ;  attach  rewards  and  penalties  to 
these  decisions  ;  and  you  have  as  a  proud  result  the 
English  jury-system.  That  the  system  works  sur- 
prisingly well  nobody  will  deny  who  considers  the 
logic  of  its  designers.  We  only  desire  to  point  out 
that,  in  certain  cases,  it  is  bound  to  come  to  grief, 
and  does,  in  fact,  come  to  very  hopeless  grief.  Here 
are  two  instances  from  this  week's  Law  Re])nrts  : — 

In  the  first  case,  which  was  heard  at  the  Guildhall 
last  Monday,  one  Signor  Ciampi,  an  operatic  singer 
who  performed  at  the  Covent  Garden  house  this 
year  in  Don  Giovanni,  brought  an  action  for  libel 
against  the  musical  critic  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
The  critic  had  said,  "  Though  Siguor  Ciampi,  whose 
Masetto  belongs  to  the  ancient  history  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  as  -well  as  to  the  present  time,  cannot 
now  be  considered  a  singer,  he  deals  with  Zerlina's 
loutish  lover  according  to  the  accepted  humour  of  a 
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true  Italian  buffo."  There  was  no  evidence  worth 
considering  (as  the  judge  pointed  out)  that  these 
words  had  been  penned  in  malice,  and  the  defendant 
swore  in  court  that  he  had  but  exjjressed  his  opinion 
of  Signor  Cianipi's  performance  in  the  mildest  way 
he  could,  by  hinting  that  time  had  impaired  his 
powers.  Now  a  critic  obviously  has  a  right  to  hold 
and  express  an  oisinion ;  or  why  do  critics  exist, 
and  wliy  are  their  ojiinions  invited  by  authors, 
actors,  painters,  and  singers  'i  And  the  law  on  the 
matter  was  very  lucidly  put  to  tlie  jury  by  Mr. 
Justice  Wills.  "  Criticism,"  he  said,  "  is  not  action- 
able unless  it  is  so  unfair  that  a  reasonable  man 
would  not  write  it":  and  he  went  on  to  point  out 
that  whether  criticism  did  harm  or  not,  the  question 
for  them  to  consider  was  whether  it  came  within  the 
limits  of  fair  criticism.  But  the  jury  declined  to  see 
it.  To  the  mild  surprise  of  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  who 
i-emarked  that  he  "  would  most  undoubtedly  have 
given  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,"  they  found  for  the 
plaintiff.  The  damages,  it  is  true,  weie  assessed  at 
one  farthing  only.  Still,  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  to 
pay  its  costs,  which  no  doubt  are  heavy.  And  we 
submit  that  a  knowledge  of  what  criticism  is,  and  is 
not,  was  too  hastily  assiuned  in  the  twelve  gentle- 
men who  made  this  award. 

The  second  case  is  more  serious.  It  was  heard 
also  at  the  Guildhall,  on  Tuesday,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Lawi'ance.  Mr.  John  Stephen  Farmer,  a  "  literary 
gentleman,"  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a 
firm  of  publishers,  Messrs.  Poulter  aiul  Sons,  to  write 
a  book  called  "  Slang  and  its  Analogues,"  and  Messrs. 
Poulter  and  Sons  had  undertaken  to  print  it.  In 
fact,  they  had  printed  the  first  volume,  but  refused 
to  print  the  rest  on  the  ground  that  the  work  con- 
tained many  words  that  were  "  grossly  indecent, 
immoral,  and  obscene."  Mr.  Farmer  called  at 
once  on  the  publishers  and  ])ointed  out  that 
it  was  very  late  in  the  day  to  complain,  as 
with  the  most  moderate  care  they  nuist  have 
known  that  from  the  nature  of  the  work  there 
would  of  necessity  be  some  obscene  words  ;  and 
that  it  was  only  intended  for  adults  and  scholars. 
Mr.  Poulter  then  asked  if  he  would  agree  to  expunge 
the  objectionable  words ;  but  he  replied  pointing 
out  that  the  book  was  only  meant  for  scholars  and  as 
a  scientific  work.  In  his  examination  Mr.  Farmer 
pointed  out  that  in  dealing  scientifically  with  the 
English  language,  you  were  bound  to  take  note  of 
such  words.  Some  were  found  in  such  authors  as 
Shakespeare,  Burns,  and  Whitman.  Some  (as  his 
counsel  pointed  out)  in  Dr.  Murray's  "  New  English 
Dictionary,"  the  monumental  work  now  in  pi'ocess  of 
compilation  at  Oxford.  He  had  not  invented  any  of 
the  words  ;  but  was  conducting  a  scientific  study  in 
the  seamy  side  of  English  ))hik)logy. 

This  was  not  di>-puted  :  but  i)roofs  of  the  scien- 
tific work  were  then  handeil  uj)  for  the  jury  to 
examine,  and  so  shocked  their  delicacy  that  a  paper 
was  sent  uj)  to  the  judge,  who  ])assed  it  down  to  the 
counsel  and  asked  whether,  in  face  of  that,  there 
was  any  use  in  proceeding  M'ith  the  case.  Mr. 
Maloney,  the  plaintiff's  advocate,  ])ersevered,  how- 
ever, and  attempted  to  cxi)lain  that  science  had 
some  rights  which  the  jury  were  not  awai-e  of. 
Then  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  summed  u]j  and  took 
occasion  to  utter  one  of  those  stupid  obiter  dicta 
which  so  frequently  obscure  justice  while  they  shed 
a  lurid  light  on  the  intellectuals  of  the  judge.  He 
said — "  A  man  even  when  compiling  a  scientific 
work  must  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  obtain  obscene 
synonyms  for  well-known  exin-essious."  After  this 
the  jury  at  once  found  for  the  i)ublishers. 

Now,  of  course,  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  might  as 
well  have  said  that  a  man,  even  when  writing  an 
astronomical  work,  must  not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
pry  into  the  heavens  with  a  telescope :  or  that  a 
doctor,  even  when  com))iling  a  medical  woi'k,  must 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  talk  about  what  is  usually 
covered  by  a  suit  of  clothes.  Let  us  waive  the  con- 
tention that  nothing  is  indecent  to  art :  but  surely, 
at  this  time  of  day,  nothing  is  indecent  to  science. 


Nobody  denied  that  Mr.  Farmer's  book  was  a  scientifle 
work  ;  and  though  the  conception  of  philology  as  a 
science  is  obviously  strange  to  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance„ 
and  (by  inference)  strange  also  to  the  twelve  accom- 
plished linguists  in  the  jury-box,  still  they  might 
have  stepped  out  and  inquired.  At  present  we  are 
in  this  position  : — Two  juries  this  week  have  given 
decisions  which,  if  logically  followed  out,  must  render 
it  illegal  for  a  doctor  to  publish  a  book  on  any  loath- 
some disease  and  for  a  critic  to  speak  any  word  of 
blame  on  any  performance  whatsoever.  And  we 
submit,  therefore,  that  these  juries  may  have  been 
too  hastily  assumed  capable  of  deciding  questions 
which  are  quite  outside  the  competence  of  the 
ordinary  stock-jobber.  Outside  his  profession,  the 
ethics  of  a  stock-jobber  may  be  irreproachable  :  but 
in  the  matter  of  culture  and  intelligence  it  seems 
that  he  need  not  be  conspicuously  above  the  level  of 
Mr.  Justice  Lawrance. 


PROGRESS    IN    FICTION. 

A    RlMOINDER   TO    A   "  CaUSEUR.' 

LET  us  distinguish,  dear  A.  T.  Q.  C. !  The  dis- 
putant who  hinted  that  Mr.  Kiijling,  because 
he  lives  after  Dickens,  has  a  reasonable  chance  of 
being  a  more  accomplished  artist,  did  not,  I  take 
it,  mean  to  imply  that  Mr.  Thornycroft  has  a 
reasonable  chance  of  being  a  greater  sculptor  than 
Phidias,  or  that  Sir  John  Millais  has  neglected  his 
op]5ortunities  if  he  has  not  refined  upon  Velasquez. 
His  remark  assumed  the  progressive  nature  of  one 
art,  not  of  all.  Or  rather,  without  asserting  any- 
thing as  to  the  perfectibility  or  finality  of  art  in 
general  or  of  any  art  in  i)articular,  it  assumed  the 
art  of  fiction  to  be,  for  the  moment,  in  one  of 
those  "  necessary  and  rudimentary  stages"  through 
which  you  yourself  admit  that  all  art  must  ])ass. 
Is  this  an  extravagant  assumption '?  Are  not 
the  antecedent  probabilities  strongly  in  its  favour? 
Prose  fiction  is  certainly  the  youngest  of  the 
arts,  with  the  possible  exception  of  music.  There 
is  a  sense,  of  coui'se,  in  which  fiction  and  music 
may  be  bracketed  as  the  olilest  of  the  arts ;  but 
this  is  a  quibble  on  which  I  am  sure  A.  T.  Q.  C. 
will  not  insist.  And  if  fiction,  whether  young  or 
old,  has  attained  the  limit  of  conceivable  perfection, 
we  should  be  able  to  lay  our  finger  on  its  Phidias, 
its  Velasquez.  Is  A.  T.  Q.  C.  prepared  to  do  so?  I  am 
curious  to  know  in  whom  he  conceives  the  art  of 
the  novelist  to  have  been  consummated  for  ever. 
Cervantes,  Defoe,  Fielding,  Jane  Austen,  Balzac, 
Dickens,  or,  perhaps,  Blr.  Thomas  Hardy? 

This  rjuestion  of  finality  in  art  is  more  difficult,  I 
think,  than  A.  T.  Q.  C.  imagines.  Speaking  as  one  of 
the  profane,  I  suppose  we  must  admit  that  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting  we  can  only  mark  time.  For  my 
part,  to  be  quite  frank,  I  must  own  that  the  jiortrait 
sculpture  of  the  early  Roman  Empire,  the  excpiisite 
work  of  the  Tuscan  Renaissance,  and  even  some 
French  sculjiture  of  last  century,  has  "  said  more  to 
me"  than  the  Elgin  marbles  ;  but  that,  no  doubt,  is 
simply  because  I  am  an  ignoramus.  It  is  clear,  in 
any  case,  that  several  schools  and  jjerinds,  both  of 
sculpture  and  of  painting,  have  left  us  incomparable 
masterpieces.  To  imagine  tlieni  surpassed  is  like 
imagining  a  fourth  dimension  of  space.  It  does  not 
follow,  jjcrhaps,  that  they  might  not  be  rivalled  by 
artists  of  the  future  in  forms  more  germane  to  the 
life,  the  spiritual  needs,  of  their  time ;  and  that 
would  mean  relative,  if  not  absolute,  jjrogress — 
s))iral,  if  not  rectilinear,  movement.  But  I  fancy 
that  in  the  plastic  arts  progress  is  diffusive  rather 
than  cumulative.  The  average  of  accomplishment 
rises,  though  the  bygone  "records"  nuiy  never  be 
touched.  For  instance,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the 
jialtriest  comic  paper  of  to-day  dues  not  often  con- 
tain pieces  of  draughtsmanshij)  \\liich  would  have 
filled  Rai)liael  with  admiiation.  But  this,  you  say,  is 
not  artistic  progress  ;  this  is  merely  the  vulgarisation 
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of  a  certain  technical  knack.  Have  it  so  if  you 
will ;  I  am  a  good  enough  democrat  (and  a  bad 
enough  artist)  to  rejoice  in  the  phenomenon  by 
whatever  name  you  call  it.  On  the  whole,  as  afore- 
said, it  seems  we  must  admit  that  in  the  plastic  arts 
the  summits  have  been  scaled,  no  virgin  Alp  remains, 
and  the  best  we  can  ho]5e  for  is  to  attain,  perhaps 
by  untrodden  routes,  to  the  old  altitudes. 

But  if  this  is  the  case  in  the  plastic  arts — and  on 
second  thoughts,  I  believe  I  have  granted  too  much 
as  regards  painting,  at  any  rate — does  it  follow  that 
the  same  finality  is  to  be  looked  for  in  other  arts 
which  emj)loy  different  materials  to  a  different  end  ? 
Taking  sculjiture  as  the  type  of  a  stationary — may  I 
say  a  petrified  ? — art,  let  us  compare  it  with  fiction, 
which  is  the  subject  primaiily  in  debate.  The  range 
of  effects  possible  to  fiction  is  obviously  far  wider 
than  the  range  of  effects  possible  to  scvdpture,  and 
will,  consecjueutly,  other  things  being  equal,  take 
longer  to  exhaust.  I  believe  I  might  say  "infinitely 
wider"  and  "infinitely  longer ;"  and  that,  in  effect,  is 
my  argument.  Sculi)ture  deals  exclusively  in  lines 
and  surfaces,  as  a  rule  renouncing  even  the  aid  of 
colour.  It  strives  towards  an  ideal  of  beauty;  and 
the  Greek  ideal  having  imposed  itself  on  civilised 
mankind,  we  can  but  worship  it  and  strive  to  live  up 
to  it,  whether  in  fiesh  or  stone.  The  subject-matter 
of  fiction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  infinitely  variable, 
infinitely  divisible.  Sculpture  goes  only  skin-deep, 
and  selects  from  the  illimitable  nudtitude  of  forms 
only  such  as  are  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Fiction 
searches  the  heart  and  the  reins,  and  finds  beauty 
(since  the  language  is  too  poor  to  provide  us  with  a 
preciser  term)  in  every  minutest  fibre  of  the  human 
soul.  To  scidpture  man  is  an  indivisible  object, 
differing  from  a  mile-stone  or  a  lamp-post  only  in 
his  subtler  curves  and  more  alluring  surfaces ;  to 
fiction  man  is  a  microcosm,  unfathomable,  inex- 
haustible. It  is  clearly  possible  to  know  all  about  the 
surface  of  the  human  body,  and  Phidias,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  had  actually  the  whole  of  that  limited 
lore  at  his  chisel's  end  ;  what  he  didn't  know  isn't 
knowledge.  It  is  as  clearly  impossible  to  know  all 
about  the  human  soul ;  wherefore  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  -whether  fiction  can  in  the  nature  of  things 
achieve  that  ultimate  apotheosis  which  scidpture 
seems  to  have  attained  some  twenty-four  centuries 
ago. 

If  the  human  eye  had  gradually  developed 
new  powers  until  it  realised  Sam  Weller's  ideal 
of  a  "patent  million-magnifying  gas  microscope," 
sculpture  would  certainly  have  develojied  along  with 
it.  Now  the  spiritual  eye  has  develojjeci,  and  is  de- 
veloping, new  subtleties  of  insight,  with  which  fiction 
must  necessai-ily  keep  pace.  Psychology,  in  a  word,  is 
a  progressive  science,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  so — so 
long  as  there  remains  an  unexplored  convolution  of 
the  brain  or  cranny  of  the  soul — fiction  is  bound  to 
progress  along  with  it.  There  !  the  murder  is  out ! 
"  You  regard  fiction,  not  as  a  pure  art,"  I  shall  be 
told,  "but  as  a  sort  of  pseudo-science."  Say  rather 
that  it  is  an  art  which  proceeds  on  data  supplied  to 
it  by  science  ;  not  only  by  science  formally  so  called, 
but  by  bygone  art  in  so  far  as  it  was  scientific.  We 
may  take  a  lively  ]ileasure  in  studying  the  ancient 
maps  of  Africa;  they  may  be  beautifully  engraved, 
and  the  gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire 
with  which  the  undiscovered  country  is  decorated 
may  be  most  curious  and  entertaining  ;  Init  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  discourage  exiiloration,  or 
decline  to  embody  in  our  maps  of  to-day  the  dis- 
coveries of  Speke  and  Livingstone  and  Stanley. 

The  assertion  that  fiction  is  jn-ogressive  implies 
no  disjiaragement  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  i)ast. 
Balzac  and  Tnrgueneff  knew  a  thing  or  two  that 
Shakespeare  and  Cervantes  did  not  and  could  not 
know;  but  none  the  less  do  0^/i(7/o  and  "Don  Quixote" 
maintain  their  place  among  tlie  supreme  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
superseding  the  great  art  of  the  past,  but  of  making 
(as  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes  did)  the  freest  use  of 
all  our  gifts  and  opportunities  for  producing  great 


and  vital  art  in  the  present.  The  early  masters,  by 
right  of  ])riority,  are  likely  to  be  the  greater,  the 
more  potent,  spirits  ;  those  who  come  after,  by  right 
of  posteriority,  are  likely  to  be  the  subtler,  the  more 
accomplished,  the  more  conscientious  artists.  It  is 
the  early  explorers  of  the  dark  continent  who  do  the 
heroic  work  and  win  the  imperial  prizes.  Presently 
there  comes  along  tlie  mere  surveyor  with  his 
theodolite,  a  far  less  imposing  personage  ;  but  the 
maps  he  makes  will  be  the  more  detailed,  the  more 
helpful,  and  not  necessarily  the  less  beautiful. 

To  return  to  the  concrete  instance  from  which 
we  started,  Mr.  Kipling  ought  to  be  a  more  accom- 
jilished  artist  than  Dickens  in  two  directions.  On 
the  one  hand,  as  regards  matter,  Dickens  has  observed 
and  i)ointed  out  a  certain  number  of  facts,  has  even, 
so  to  speak,  made  certain  generalisations  of  character, 
thus  enabling  the  artists  who  come  after  him  to 
commence  their  researches  at  a  further  advanced 
stage  than  they  could  otherwise  have  done.  I  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  by  simply  reading  Dickens, 
Mr.  Kii)liug  can  learn  all  that  Dickens  knew,  and 
begin  to  observe  at  the  ])oint  where  Dickens  left  off. 
What  I  mean  is  that  Dickens  has  \  astly  facilitated 
for  Mr.  Kijiling  and  others  the  observation  and  com- 
prehension of  an  immense  number  of  essential  facts. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  form,  Dickens  has 
given  those  who  come  after  him  many  valuable 
examples  —  and  invaluable  warnings.  While  his 
pojiularity  was  at  its  height,  his  vices  of  method  and 
style  were  a  constant  temptation  to  mechanical  imi- 
tators. Now  that  time  is  separating  the  gold  frcm 
the  dross  in  his  work,  the  gold  and  the  dross  alike 
become  precious,  in  different  senses,  to  the  intelligent 
and  conscientious  artist.  Mr.  Kipling  has  doubtless 
his  own  foibles  and  mannerisms,  but  if  they  are  as 
crude,  as  flagrant  as  those  of  Dickens,  I  can  only 
say,  the  more  shame  to  him  !  Incompetence  we 
have  always  with  us  ;  it  is  pretty  much  the  same 
from  one  generation  to  another.  But  the  ideal  of 
artistic  competence  in  fiction  is  always  becoming 
higher,  sterner.  And  this  we  can  maintain  without 
asserting  that  the  men  who  (more  or  less)  realise  it 
are  greater  than  their  predecessors  who  took  their 
art  more  easily,  because  we  believe  that  in  this  art, 
even  if  in  it  alone,  accomplishment  is  in  great 
measure  cumulative.  W.  A. 


MORAL    IDEAS    IN    FRENCH    LITER.A.TURE. 

AFTER  all,  we  shall  have  to  retain  morality,  if 
only  to  vitalise  our  literature.  To  that  con- 
clusion most  of  the  speculations  of  recent  French 
critics  seem  to  ])oint.  We  are  becoming  serious, 
these  say  in  effect,  clothed  and  in  our  right  mind, 
are  returning  to  seventeenth-century  austerity  with 
M.  Ferdinand  Brnnetiere,  or  progressing  to  neo- 
Christianity  and  the  religion  of  humanity  with  M. 
Melchior  de  Yogiic.  We  have  travelled  far  from  the 
desjmiring  cynicism  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  a 
Gautier  could  say,  only  half  in  jest,  "  il  nous  reste 
I'adultere  et  les  cigarettes,"  and  we  see  fairer 
horizons.  Whether  morals  shall  be  ancillary  to 
letters  or  letters  to  morals,  some  sort  of  morals  we 
must  have.  Tlie  theory  of  art  for  art's  sake  has 
been  tried,  and  found  wanting.  Our  art  can  no 
longer  remain,  either  in  the  pojjular  or  in  the 
etymologic  sense,  demoralised.  Of  French  critics 
who  are  just  now  talking  in  this  strain  the  name  is 
legion ;  even  the  youngest  of  them  have  caught 
the  time,  as  we  see  in  "Les  Idees  Morales  du 
Temps  Present,"  by  M.  Edouard  Rod,  who,  to  be 
sure,  is  a  Swiss — he  is  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva — but  a  French  Swiss,  and  there- 
fore Gallicis  ipsis  Gallior.  M.  Rod's  title  is  a  little 
too  ambitious  for  a  book  which  is,  in  fact,  merely  a 
cursory  examination  of  some  half-dozen  modern 
Frenchmen  of  letters;  Init  his  criticism,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  helpfid  criticism — luminous,  informed,  ade- 
quate.    His  task  has  becnno  easy  one.     The  question 
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of  morality  in  art  lias  become  iufmitely  more 
complicated  uow  tliat,  ou  the  one  hand,  art  has  en- 
larged its  boundaries,  while  morality,  on  the  other, 
has  had  its  own  land-marks  removed  altogether,  so 
that  no  two  men  shall  map  it  with  the  same  con- 
tours. But  the  (juestion  has  to  be  tackled,  for  it 
thrusts  itself  upon  the  critic's  attention  at  every 
step.  "  Our  literature,  iu  fact,  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  it  has  become  moi-e  venture- 
some, that  it  seeks  its  inspiration  more  and  more 
in  hazardous  subjects,  that  it  is  not  repulsed  by  a 
single  mystery  of  the  flesh,  that  it  has  a  marked 
predilection — a  i)redilection  for  which  it  is  often  re- 
proaclied — for  the  illicit  relations  between  the  sexes, 
our  literature,"  says  M.  Hod,  "even  the  immoral 
part  of  it,  is  inseparable  from  morality.  Moral 
questions  rub  shoulders  with  literary  questions, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  our  novelists  or  play- 
wrights who  has  been  able  to  shirk  them."  In  the 
older  literature  the  moral  element  was  extremelj^ 
simjjle.  Seek  it  in  a  seventeenth-century  classic, 
for  instance,  and  you  will  find  it  almost  invariably 
iu  the  struggle  between  duty  and  passion.  But 
to-day  you  will  find  "  a  curious  warfare  of  con- 
tradictory passions,  dramatic  conflicts  of  emotion 
and  idea.  .  .  .  Moral  problems  no  longer  get  them- 
selves posited  in  the  same  uuiform  and  simple 
fashion  ;  but  posited  they  are,  even  amid  the 
most  piquant  paradoxes." 

Examining  these  problems,  as  they  present  them- 
selves iu  French  literature  of  the  past  half-century, 
M.  Rod  finds  them,  or  rather  the  schools  of  thought 
in  which  they  originate,  separable  into  two  categories. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  negative,  the  destructive 
school  (type  M.  Renan)  whose  influence  is  waning; 
on  the  other,  the  positive,  reconstructive  school  (type 
M.  de  Vogtie)  whose  influence  is  w^axiug.  At  the 
head  of  the  negative  group,  of  coui'se,  stands  M. 
Renan,  "  le  grand  protre  du  Neant,"  who  has  rallied 
round  him  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  his  time,  and 
still  dominates  them.  The  intellectual  current  which 
proceeds  from  him  is  the  most  ])owerful  of  the  last 
half-century  ;  renanism,  in  fact,  has  become  the  re- 
ligion of  "  cultui'e."  It  represents  scepticism  absolute 
and  satisfied  ;  dogmatic  scepticism,  if  the  phrase  be 
not  a  contradiction  iu  terms.  "  Renau's  doctrine  was 
bound  to  be  all  the  more  contagious  because  it 
accommodates  itself  to  everything,  does  not  exclude 
a  vague  and  delicious  mysticism,  is  wrapjsed  up  in 
exquisite  formulas,  has  taken  over  the  whole 
terminology  of  old-fashioned  doctrines  and  makes 
agreeable  play  with  words  like  God,  the  Infinite, 
etc.,  after  having  emptied  them  of  their  traditional 
contents,  and,  in  fine,  offers  its  adepts  the  most 
volu])tuous  of  intellectual  pleasures."  Renan,  once 
he  had  broken  with  the  Church,  began  by  "iiluni])- 
ing,"  as  the  electioneers  would  say,  for  scientific 
matei'ialism,  and,  though  he  soon  ab.iared  that 
heresy,  the  less  wise  of  the  "negative"  grouj)  are 
still  its  dupes.  Among  these  is  M.  Zola,  not  to  mention 
the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  of  natviralism.  M.  Rod  has  no 
difficulty  in  exposing  the  fundamental  imposture  of 
the  Rougon-Macquart  "cycle,"  showing  how  un- 
scientific is  M.  Zola's  boasted  science,  how  indeter- 
minate his  determinism.  His  famous  "  heredity  "  is 
shown  to  be  no  more  than  a  flimsy  pretext  for  carry- 
ing on  a  single  set  of  names  and  types  through 
several  volumes,  for  doing  in  fact,  with  a  loud 
flourish  of  trumpets,  what  Thackeray  did,  without 
even  so  much  as  suspecting  that  he  was  a  Darwinian. 
And  M.  Zola's  "  observation,"  his  "  human  documents," 
to  what  do  they  amount  ?  "  How  can  we  forget  that 
the  Rougons  and  the  Macquarts,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different. Aristide  .Saccard,  Gervaise,  Claude  Lantier, 
Pauline  Quenu.  are  fictitious  personages,  with  no  other 
reality  than  what  M.Zola  gives  them?  He  will  doubt- 
less tell  us  that  he  has  observed  them,  has  invented 
nothing  of  them  but  their  names,  that  every  trait  of 
their  characters  has  been  furnished  to  him  by  his 
experience  of  men.  But  that  is  an  immense  illusion  : 
he  has  chosen  the  elements  of  his  characters  right 
and  left;  and  that  alone  would  suffice  to  vitiate  his 


observation,  iu  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ;  he  has 
changed  their  environment;  he  has  invented  plots  in 
which  they  are  concerned,  plots  that-  are  none  the 
less  plots  for  being  simple.  Whatever  efforts  he 
makes  to  eliminate  himself  from  his  novels,  he  is 
always  their  protagonist ;  and  the  Rougon-Mac(iuart 
series  tells  us  much  more  about  M.  Zola  than  about 
the  family  iu  question  or  about  the  theory  of 
heredity." 

M.  Zola,  M.  Rod  might  have  added,  is  sufficiently 
"  sized "  by  his  famous  declaration  that  he  never 
changes  his  ideas.  The  essential  method  of  another 
of  the  "  negative "  group,  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  continual  change,  flux  and  reflux, 
a  passage  from  affirmation  to  negation  almost  in  the 
same  breath ;  even  as  a  moralist,  M.  Lemaitre  cannot 
but  be  Montaigne's  "  homme  ondoyant  et  divers." 
And  yet  M.  Lemaitre,  so  irresistible  is  the  tendency 
of  the  time,  is  moral,  even  religious  "  a  sa  maniere." 
Religion  is  for  him,  as  for  many  other  men  of  the 
same  intellectual  calibre,  a  "  sentiment  distingue  "  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  sides  of  that  muUi-lateralism 
which  is  itself  one  of  the  sides  of  latter-day 
dilettantism.  And  so  he  approves  Holy  Writ 
because  he  finds  in  it  "  je  ne  sals  quel  charme 
)irofond,  mystique  et  vaguement  sensuel "  ;  and  for 
some  such  reason  he  approves  all  religions.  "  De 
meme  que  la  Leuconoe  aux  inquietudes  ineffables, 
I'ame  moderne  consulte  tons  les  dieux,  non  plus  pour 
y  eroire  comme  la  courtisane  antique,  mais  pour 
comprendre  et  venerer  les  reves  que  I'enigme  du 
monde  a  insjiires  a  nos  ancetres,  et  les  illusions  qui 
les  out  empcchcs  de  taut  souffrir."  More  than  that, 
the  religious  sentiment  enriches  literature,  extends 
its  key-board,  "  et  c'est  k  lui  que  I'ame  humaine  doit 
d'etre  rinstrumeut  I'are  et  complet  qu'elle  est 
aujourd'hui."  Put  quite  vulgarly,  this  means  that 
religion  makes  "  good  copy " — surely  one  of  the 
very  queerest  "  idces  morales  du  temps  present "  or 
of  any  other  time  ! 

The  second,  the  reconstructive  group,  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origiu.  Ten  years  ago  it  hardly 
existed.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  Alexandre  Dumas 
jils.  a  hardy,  intransigeant  moralist,  but  an  emjiiric, 
and,  moreover,  a  narrow  specialist  who  could  see 
nothing  in  the  Ten  Commandments  but  the  seventh. 
To-day  we  have  a  whole  school,  headed  by  M.  Mel- 
chior  de  Vogiic,  whose  famous  preface  to  "  Le  Roman 
russe"  (1880)  constitutes  its  Charter  and  Confession 
of  Faith.  With  this  school  the  man  of  letters 
ceases  to  be  a  "  mandarin,"  a  Signor  Pococurante, 
or  a  mere  decorative  artist,  and  acquires  some- 
thing like  sacerdotal  functions,  becomes  "  un 
gardien  a  qui  tout  un  peuple  a  confie  son  fune 
pour  un  moment."  Examined  more  closely, 
this  new  literary  religion  resolves  itself  into  a 
western  modification  of  Tolstoyism  :  a  religion  of 
the  humble  and  meek,  the  i)oor  and  oppressed,  inhius 
Tolstoy's  Oriental  mysticism,  and  p/H.s  the  spirit 
(stripped  of  the  formulas)  of  Catholicism.  It  is  in 
some  sort  a  rehabilitation  of  Faith,  and  thus  a  re- 
action against  reiin^ilsni — i.e..  piety  without  faith. 
M.  Rod  thinks  that  the  future  is  to  this  school.  If 
so,  we  shall  all  have  to  say,  with  Ibsen's  Emperor 
Julian,  "  The  Galilean  has  conquered  I "  For  M. 
Melchior  de  Vogue's  creed  is,  obviously,  only  a  neat 
translation  into  modern  French  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 


INSTITUTE    OP    PAINTERS    IN    OIL-COLOURS. 

AST  July  I  wrote  an  article  under  the  heading 
J  "  The  Society  of  Portrait  Painters,"  and,  ignor- 
ing all  other  exhibitors,  I  devoted  my  whole  article 
— two  columns  and  a  half — to  a  critical  panegyric  of 
Mr.  Whistler's  most  lovely  and  most  gracious  por- 
trait of  Miss  Alexander.  And  so  relentless  was  the 
obsession  of  that  marvellous  white  frock,  grey  hat, 
and  pale,  triumphant  face,  that  I  did  not  speak  until 
the  following  week  of  the  still  more  portentous  por- 
trait of  the  painter's  mother  which  hung  by  the  side 
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of  tlie  little  girl.  In  the  gallery,  about  these  two 
most  decisive  works  of  genius  of  this  end  of  the 
century,  there  hung  many  interesting  pictures — a 
large  portrait  group  by  Fantin-Latour,  and  a  por- 
trait of  a  girl  about  eight  or  ten  in  a  green  dress, 
and  a  portrait  of  a  baby  in  a  white  fi'ock  by 
Mr.  Mouat  Loudan.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
great  merits  of  Fantin-Latour's  group  of  celebrities, 
I  felt  in  no  way  comjielled  to  speak  of  it.  We  all 
know  Fantin-Latour's  style,  whether  in  portraits  or 
flowers  or  fantastic  dreams,  so  well  that  we  are 
content  to  murmur  in  indifferent  undertone  :  "  What 
a  lot  of  talent,  what  a  lot  of  talent !  "  and  are  not 
inspired  to  commit  our  further  impressions,  if  we 
have  any,  to  paper.  But  the  case  of  Mr.  Mouat 
Loudan  is  quite  different.  His  name  and  his  work  are, 
I  supjiose,  quite  unknown  to  the  general  ]iublic.  Both 
were  unknown  to  me  until  last  July  ;  since  then  I  have 
thought  frequently  of  the  little  girl  in  the  green  frock, 
and  perhaps  even  more  frequently  of  the  baby  in  the 
white  frock  stretched  right  across  the  picture,  and 
the  lovely  blue  background,  and  the  jiale  but  richly 
coloured  ])illows.  I  recognised  in  Mr.  Mouat  Loudan  a 
painter  of  flrst-i-ate  ability  ;  and  as  the  pleasure  of 
proclaiming  new  talent  to  the  world  is  always  very 
keen  and  exciting,  I  experienced  grave  scruples  and 
burning  regrets  in  passing  him  over  in  silence,  and 
many  were  my  vows  that  I  would  make  amends  for 
the  really  intolerable  injustice  which  I  had  been 
guilty  of.  My  only  consolation  was  that  none  know 
better  than  Mr.  Loudan  how  the  Whistlers  obliter- 
ated everything  else  in  the  gallery,  and  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  turn  from  Miss  Alexander  to 
praise  any  picture,  unless,  perchance,  one  of  the 
Infante  in  the  Louvre. 

All  comes  to  him  who  waits :  Mr.  Loudan  has 
t^vo  pictures  in  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil 
Colours,  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  serve  the  readers  of 
The  Speaker  better  this  week  than  by  gravely 
and  deliberately  calling  attention  to  the  very  real 
excellence  of  this  young  man's  work — young  man,  be 
sure,  for  his  age,  not  more  than  thirty,  is  written 
plainly  upon  his  canvases.  You  see,  I  risk  all :  I 
burn  my  boats  behind  me,  and  I  am  thus  reckless — 
first,  because  I  must  make  reparation  for  my  neglect 
of  last  July ;  secondly,  because  I  admire  his  talent ; 
thirdly,  because  there  is  little  else  in  the  Exhibition 
worth  speaking  of:  fourthly,  because  his  name  has 
not  appeared  in  any  of  the  notices  I  have  seen  of  the 
Exhibition  ;  fifthly  and  lastly,  because  the  hanging 
committee  has  been  pleased  to  hang  his  pictui'es  so 
badly  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will  be 
seen  as  little  by  the  general  jmblic  as  they  were 
by  the  critics.  More  flagrant  injustice  in  hanging 
has  never  been  done :  the  charming  little  picture  of 
the  children  pressing  through  the  gates  into  the 
Temple  Gardens  is  hung  above  the  line  in  a  corner 
where  it  will  be  discovered  only  by  the  very  few ; 
the  portrait  of  the  little  girl  is  infamously  skied. 
It  is  placed  high  above  a  common,  coarse,  vulgar 
picture  called  "The  Skipper":  and  the  contrast 
between  Mr.  Loudan's  picture  and  that  of  Mr.  William 
Rainey,  R  I.,  is  sufficiently  marked  to  suggest  the 
very  queerest  reflections  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor 
whose  eye  happens  to  ]3ass  from  the  blatant  white 
ducks  to  the  charming  harmonies  in  blue  and 
purple  which  hang  above  it. 

^Ir.  Loudan  is  a  yoiuig  man  about  thirty — that 
is  nearly  sure ;  but  it  is  not  quite  sure  from  his  ■^'ork 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  studied  in  Paris.  If  he 
has,  it  could  not  have  been  for  long.  Be  this  as 
it  may — not  French,  but  Mr.  Whistler's,  influence 
is  apjjarent  in  his  work.  He  learnt  from  Mr. 
Whistler  that  to  sit  down  before  Nature  with  paint 
and  brushes  and  "  whack  away "  was  not  sufficient. 
He  learnt  from  Mr.  Whistler  that  the  palette  is 
to  the  painter  what  the  orchestra  is  to  the  musician. 
What  a  touch  of  raw  colour  is  to  the  ])ainter  the 
sound  of  a  single  instrument  is  to  the  musician ; 
Avhat  the  blending  of  two  colours  is  to  the  painter 
the  union  of  two  instruments  is  to  the  musician ; 
and    so   on    and    so   on,    the    ]3arallel    between    the 


]ialette  and  the  orchestra  becoming  more  and 
more  exact  as  you  pursue  it.  And  so  it  is 
as  wise  for  the  painter  to  copy  all  the  colours 
before  him  as  it  would  be  for  the  musician  to  go 
into  the  street  and  note  down  in  the  order  in 
which  they  come  all  the  babel  of  sound  around  him. 
The  laws  of  colour  are  as  severe  as  those  of  sound, 
but  what  would  be  madness  in  one  art  is  common 
))ractice  in  the  other.  These  sirn])le  truths  Mr. 
Loudan  learnt  from  Mr.  Whistler,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  few  painters  exhibiting  in  the  Institute  who 
seem  to  possess  any  power  of  composing  a  palette. 
In  Mr.  Loudan's  Avork  there  is  method,  science,  and 
artistic  feeling  :  and  those  qualities  distinguish  it 
from  the  usual  haphazard  streaking  of  reds  and 
greens,  purples  and  mauves,  which  passes  for 
painting  in  England.  But  less  than  any  other 
painter  of  equal  ability  does  his  work  catch  the  eye ; 
at  first  sight  it  seems  ordinary  and  impersonal ;  but 
when  you  examine  and  study  it,  you  discover  how  full 
it  is  of  subtle  charm  and  unsuspected  merit.  Still,  it 
is  a  little  impersonal :  or  let  me  say  that  it  is  es- 
sentially shy.  For  instance,  there  can  be  hardly  any 
doubtthat  thepictureof  thechildren  jiressingthrough 
the  gate  into  the  Temple  Gardens  would  fail,  even 
were  it  properly  hung,  to  attract.  There  is  really 
nothing  in  it  to  attract  the  public  attention  :  it  is  in 
no  way  striking.  But  note  the  ease  with  which  the 
girl  in  the  foreground  is  treated  ;  at  first  the  execu- 
tion seems  too  fluent — not  to  use  a  harder  word — but 
when  you  look  again,  you  see  that  every  touch  is  right, 
though  perhaps  a  little  loose.  Then  the  toddling 
baby  coming  towards  her :  how  easily,  and  with 
what  charm  of  handiwork,  that  big  cap  is  touched  I 
How  little  there  is,  and  how  well  that  little  says 
what  should  be  said  !  The  softness  of  babyhood  and 
the  weakness  of  the  toddler  are  beautifully  ex- 
pressed. And  then  the  movement  of  the  boys  press- 
ing through  the  gate!  How  full  of  movement! 
There  are  only  three  or  four  figures,  and  yet  there 
is  a  crowd.  And  the  charm  of  the  ))assing  of  colour 
through  the  crowd !  The  red  of  that  boy's  cap,  how 
well  in  its  place,  and  how  it  lights  that  dark  space  ! 
Still  more  hajipy  is  the  treatment  of  the  great  iron 
gate  ;  and  when  we  think  how  hard,  dry,  and  mathe- 
matical it  would  have  become  in  other  hands,  we 
must  perforce  wonder  at  the  lightness,  grace,  and 
artistry  it  achieves  in  Mr.  Loudan's  picture.  The 
gate  is  marvellously  well  treated.  Nowhere  is  the 
black  heavy  or  staring,  though  the  gate  shows  u]ion 
the  pale  green  bloom  of  the  summer  trees.  The  colour 
is  never  used  pure,  and  as  the  metal  work  ascends 
into  the  bright  air  it  fills  with  delicate  greys  :  and  so 
beautiful  is  the  drawing  that  the  iron  volutes  and 
spirals  seem  fanciful  and  lovely  as  a  Japanese 
design.  Then  to  endow  the  long  grey  stone  build- 
ing at  the  back  with  interest  woidd  try  the  skill  of 
many  a  one.  But  the  difficulty  has  been  ovei'come 
by  happy  and  sympathetic  observation  of  the 
values.  See  how  the  cold  violet  shadows  deepen 
under  the  archway.  Near  the  sunset  the  colour  is 
flecked  with  warm  purple  and  roseate  grej's  until  the 
last  pinnacles  are  reached  ;  these  are  touched  with 
gold.  Over  them  hang  some  clouds,  creamy  pink — 
and  it  is  only  here  I  think  that  the  artist  verges  on 
failiu'c,  for  the  clouds  are  somewhat  dusky  and  heavy, 
not  diaphanous  enough  ;  perhaps  they  are  slightly 
out  of  value. 

^\^nd  now  come  with  me  and  look  at  the  artist's 
portrait  of  the  little  girl  of  eight,  who  has  sat  down 
to  rest  in  her  game  of  ball.  Here  the  harmony  is  in 
purple  and  blue,  and  with  serious  effort  we  shall  be 
able  to  realise  something  of  the  painter's  intention, 
though  it  is  indeed  jeopardised  and  jarred  by  the 
chalky  white  ducks  and  the  Reckitt's-blue  sea  of 
Mr.  Rainey's  picture,  hung  unfortunately  just 
below,  and  perforce  catching  the  eye.  The  little 
girl  is  seated  on  the  edge  of  some  low  divan ; 
her  hands  are  crossed  on  her  lap,  and  in  tliem 
lies  a  coloured  india-rubber  ball.  She  is  dressed  in 
very  dark  blue — an  almost  black — serge,  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  scarf.    About  her  neck  she  weai's  a 
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wide  lace  collar,  and  her  tangled  hair  flows  about 
her  face,  enframing:  it  in  a  dark  mays.  Behind  her 
there  is  a  pale  blue  background,  full  of  ]nirple 
tones ;  a  small  drawing  in  a  black  frame  balances 
the  composition,  and  a  strip  of  purple  curtain  on 
the  left  strikes  a  dominant  chord.  At  first  sight 
the  girl's  face  seems  out  of  drawing :  this  is  owing 
to  the  excessive  irregularity  of  the  model's  features, 
for  when  you  jjlace  yourself  at  the  right  distance 
the  lines  fall  into  their  places  and  the  face  is  per- 
fectly in  the  picture.  It  is  modelled  without  any 
vulgar  roundnesses,  and  we  begin  to  notice  the  un- 
conventional drawing,  how  naturally  the  mouth  is  on 
one  side,  and  how  the  outlines  of  the  face  have  not 
been  arbitrarily  brought  into  artificial  conformity. 
The  dark  blue  frock  is  painted  very  simjjly,  few 
primary  folds,  and  yet  nowhere  is  it  empty  or  rudi- 
mentary, but  everywhere  distinguished  by  charming 
passages  of  colour  and  sufficient  variety  of  form. 
The  lace  collar  seems  to  me  somewhat  heavy  and 
slovenly  in  execution  ;  but  the  ])ii-ture  is  withal 
charming  from  end  to  end.  The  fault,  if  I  must  find 
one,  in  Mr.  Loudan's  art  is  a  certain  vagueness  of 
manner.  ]\[r.  Loudan  has  a  manner,  but  it  has  not 
yet  defined  itself  sufficiently.  Both  pictures  are 
the  charming  and  delicate  achievement  of  a  young 
man  in  his  first  period  ;  neither  is  the  work  of 
a -master,  nor  can  I  say  that  either  is  as  good  as  the 
girl  in  the  green  frock  exhibited  last  July  ;  but  amid 
the  commoni)lace  and  mediocrity  of  the  present  day 
Mr.  Loudan  is  easily  distinguished,  and  it  is  not 
im]3robable  that  one  day  he  will  achieve  a  high 
reputation.  G.  M. 


THE     DRAMA. 


"  The  Crusaders  "  :    Some    Intercepted  Letters. 

I.  From  a  Sarceijite  to  M.  Francisquc  Sarcey, 
Paris. 

C(HER  MAITRE, — You  say  we  have  no  drama  in 
'  England.  Yet  we  have  earnest  English  diaraa- 
tists,  and  the  most  earnest  of  them,  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  in  order  that  his  earnestness  shall  not  be 
balked  by  the  mercenary  greed  or  vain  egoism  of  any 
actor-manager,  has  acquired  a  theatre  of  his  own  on 
purpose  to  produce  his  "  new  comedy  of  modern 
Loudon  life,"  TJte  Crnsade)-^.  On  the  first  night  at 
the  Avenue,  cher  maitre,  I  made  a  humble  attempt 
to  apjily  your  jirinciples  to  the  new  comedy,  and 
here  epitomise  the  result. 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  motley  crew  of  ciuasi-jjublic 
personages — as  in  the  first  Act  of  our  dear  Pailleron's 
Le  Monde  on  I' on  s'oniiiie.  Here,  however,  w^e  have, 
not  political,  but  social  wire-pullers — members  of 
the  London  Reformation  League,  whose  programme 
is  "  London  clean,  London  honest,  London  sober." 
They  are  all  actual  types,  of  whom  the  originals 
could  (were  it  not  for  the  law  of  libel)  be  named 
without  difficulty.  Mr.  Palsam,  a  moral  Inquisitor 
with  the  watchword  "  "\Ve  must  never  shrink  from 
exposing  the  truth  merely  because  it  is  horrible  and 
disgusting,"  gloats  over  scabrous  details  and  inter- 
rogates erring  damsels  in  dark  corners.  Mr.  Burge 
Jawle  is  a  Pessimist  Philosopher,  a  valetudinarian, 
who  because  his  "  vital  ])rocesses  are  very  slow " 
always  takes  the  most  comfortable  armchair,  and 
"may  never  finish  the  last  volume  of  his  Social 
Philosoi)hy  "  before  he  has  committed  suicide  in  the 
duck-jiond.  Mr.  Figg  is  Mi-.  Jawle's  trumpet-blower 
and  founder  of  the  Jawle  Ginld.  Mrs.  Camiiion- 
Blake  is  a  fashionable  lady  wlio  joins  the  London 
Reformation  League  in  order  to  rub  shoulder  ^^  itli 
the  "dear  duchesses"  on  its  committee  ("London 
must  be  democratised  by  tiie  aristocracy"),  and  who 
induces  Lortl  Burnham,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  to 
become  its  President  (on  the  understanding  that 
he  shall  not  sacrifice  his  cellar  and  his  racing-stud). 
These  are  the  comic  tyjies.  The  serious  Reformers 
are  three— Philos  Ingarfield.  a  Socialist-Poet,"  a  sort 
of  Shelley  from  Peckham  Rye":  Una  Dell,  Ingar- 
field's    Muse  and    Ministering   Angel  ;    and  Cynthia 


Greenslade,  a  rich  young  widow  who  finances  the 
Reform  movement. 

Throughout  the  Act  these  personages  talk  socio- 
logy, and  their  talk  is  amusing,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

Mais  au  theatre,  vous  savez,  les  discussions  socio- 
logiques  mo  laissent  froid.  In  the  theatre  we 
want  an  action.  The  Jargon  of  jiessimism,  of  Social 
Puritanism,  of  all  the  isms — ca  n'est  ])as  du  theatre. 
Not  until  the  close  of  the  Act  is  there  any  action. 
Then  Philos  Ingarfield,  who  is  called  away  to  Costa- 
Rica,  whither  he  has  to  convoy  a  shipful  of  emi- 
grants, declares  his  love  for  Cynthia  Greenslade, 
who  pledges  her  troth  to  him. 

Et  je  me  demandais  :  Mais  ou  est  la  piece  ? 

In  the  second  Act  we  are  at  a  suburban  Rose 
Farm,  established  by  the  League,  and  tended  by 
"  rescued  "  sempstresses.  Philos  Ingarfield  is  invisible 
— is,  in  fact,  keeping  out  of  the  way,  being  "  wanted  " 
by  the  Costa-Rican  Government  on  account  of  dis- 
turbances caused  by  his  unruly  emigrants.  That  is 
to  say,  he  drops  for  a  time  out  of  the  piece — for  what 
is  not  seen  on  the  stage  does  not  exist.  It  is  true 
we  hear  much  of  him  and  his  Costa-Rican  misad- 
ventures; but  extracts  from  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
column  of  a  newspaper  are  not  dramatic — ca  n'est 
pas  du  theatre.  Cynthia  Greenslade  has  quite  for- 
gotten Philos,  and  is  now  coquetting  with  a  sensual 
cynic,  the  Foreign  Secretary's  son.  Her  character 
has  executed  a  right-about-face  in  the  entr'acte,  and 
this  startling  change  has  not  been  "  prepared  " — a 
grave  blunder,  "  car,  voyez-nous,  I'art  dramatique, 
c'est  I'art  des  jn-eparatious."  The  Foreign  Secretary 
]3erlustrates  the  stage,  talking  about  Costa-Rica. 
He  is  always  talking  about  Costa-Rica.  Jawle  still 
])ontificates  in  the  easiest  chairs.  Two  refractory 
Rose-maidens  imitate  the  quarrel  of  Gervaise  and 
Virginie  in  L'Assotnmnir. 

Et  je  me  demandais  encore  :  Mais  ot'i  done  est  la 
piece  ? 

At  the  very  end  of  the  Act  the  piece  (enfin!) 
begins.  Philos  suddenly  returns,  in  the  nick  of  time 
to  see  the  sensual  cynic  entering  Cynthia  Green- 
slade's  chamber  at  midnight,  and  apjiarently  by 
appointment.  He  is  himself  seen  by  3Ir.  Inquisitor 
Palsam,  who  mistakes  him  for  the  real  Simon 
Impure.  Two  whole  Acts,  and  only  one  moment  of 
drama — c'est  mince  ! 

Act  third  and  last.  After  the  one  moment  of 
drama,  more  talk.  Talk  between  Mrs.  Cami)iou- 
Blake  and  the  others,  how  to  avoid  the  scandal. 
More  talk  from  the  Foreign  Secretary  about  Costa- 
Rica.     More  talk  from  Jawle. 

Et  je  me  demandais :  Mais  on  diable  est  la 
scene-a-faire ! 

Philos  Ingarfield  again  returns,  and,  to  save  the 
good  name  of  the  woman  he  loves,  consents  to 
sacrifice  his  own.  Nay  ;  much  more  than  his  own 
good  name.  He  sacrifices  his  very  self  ;  his  whole 
life-woi'k.  "  London  clean,  London  sober,  London 
honest,"  etc.  etc.  "  Perish  London  !  "  he  cries  in  effect, 
so  long  as  Cynthia's  re]intation  is  kept  intact. 

Ah!  enfin  la  voil.i,  la  piece!  La  voila,  \a  scene-a- 
faire  ! 

Mais  trop  tard,  mes  amis.  I  have  been  too 
long  i)ut  off  with  talk  about  Jawle  and  the  Jawle 
Guild,  and  the  "  vital  processes,"  and  the  Rose- 
maidens,  and  Costa-Rica.  Philos  Ingarfield  has  been 
too  long  absent ;  like  Cynthia,  I  have  forgotten  him. 
And  when  he  deserts  his  Muse  and  Ministering  Angel 
to  marry  Cynthia  after  all — oh,  si  vous  saviez  comme 
(,'a  m'est  cgal  ! 

Forgive  me,  cher  maitre,  for  marring  your  classic 
jihrases. 

//.  From  a  LemaUrist  to  M.  Jules  Lpmattre,  Paris. 
(Fragment.) 

.  .  .  full  of  modernity,  and  would  give  yon 
many  curious,  delicate,  ))iquant  sensations.  Tres 
malin,  this  Mr.  Jones!  His  Socialist-Poet  is  evi- 
dently suggested  by  his  theatrical  ui)holsterer,  who 
is  also  a  Socialist-Poet.  His  Poet's  Muse  is  one  of 
his  OAvn  Xiiii'fecnih  Century  articles  wrap])ed  in  a 
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long  cloak.  The  notion  of  giving  us  two  Rose- 
maidens  who  are  anything  but  rosieres,  a  neat 
bit  of  irony !  Some  fun,  too,  in  making  Jawle  a 
mosaic  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Scliopenlianer.  Your 
Bouddliist  Mr.  Jorkins  would  like  Jawle ;  there  is  a 
touch  of  the  Bouddha  about  him  ;  at  any  rate,  he 
looks  exactly  like  a  Hindoo  idol.  The  character  of 
Cynthia,  which  the  Sarceyites  say  is  inconsistent 
with  itself,  really  true;  ondoyant  et  divers.  They 
complain  that  the  drama  is  too  long  in  coming,  but  I 
think  the  i)ity  is  it  comes  at  all.  If  only  the  piece 
had  been  all  comedy— the  comedy  of  the  London 
Reformation  League  1  Ca  se  voit  d'ici.  Big  scene  : 
The  committee  meeting  (type  :  third  Act  of  Lea 
Femmes  Savnutes).  .  .  .  The  Duchesses  and 
the  working-men  member.-?.  .  .  .  An  evening 
with  the  Jawle  Guild.  .  .  .  Jawle  explained  (to  his 
face)  by  Pigg,  and  explained  wrongly.  .  .  .  He 
attempts  his  own  exegesis  and  is  corrected  by  his 
disciples.  .  .  .  Inquisitor  Palsam  discovered  with 
Cynthia's  French  maid.  .  .  .  Revolt  of  the 
Rose-maidens,  who,  like  Peggy,  "hate  the  smell 
of  roses"  and  determine  to  grow  onions.  .  .  . 
Interview  between  Foreign  Secretary  and  Delegate 
from  Costa-Rica  (opportunity  for  rastaquou(>re 
"character  ))art" :  type,  the  diplomatist  in  Pcpa) 
.  .  .  .  Final  situation  :  London  "dishes  "the  League 
by  suddenly  becoming  (Mr.  Jones  could  easily 
arrange  this  in  one  of  his  magic  entr'actes)  clean, 
honest,  and  sober,  whereupon  Jawle  is  converted  to 
optimism.    .    .    . 

III.  From  an  Ibsenite  to  Dr.  Henrik  Ibsen, 
Munich. 
Oh  irony  !  Mr.  Jones,  to  whom  your  plays  suggest 
"drains"  and  a  "night-fouudered  mud-barge"  has — 
doubtless  unconsciously — appropriated  more  than  one 
of  your  most  characteristic  tyi^es.  Palsam,  with  his 
passion  for  detecting  and  publishing  the  truth,  how- 
ever disagreeable,  is  an  English  Gregers  Werle.  The 
Wimbledon  curate  who  wishes  to  sacrifice  the  re- 
demption of  the  Rose-maidens  to  the  fastidiousness 
of  an  "eligible  residential  neighbourhood"  is  a  diluted 
mixture  of  Rorluud  and  Manders.  If  only  Mr.  Jones 
had  penetrated  the  secret  of  your  method  !  If  only 
he  had  studied  your  treatment  of  the  Social  Re- 
former— as  humbug  (The  League  of  Youth)  or  as 
hero  (An  Enemy  of  Society)  I  Then  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  real  dramatic  virtue  of  The  Crusaders 
theme  was  to  be  found,  not  in  a  series  of  caricatures, 
eked  out  with  an  ordinary  story  of  love  and  self- 
sacrifice  (which  story  could  be  told  equally  well  of 
others  than  Social  Reformers), but  iuthe  development, 
for  good  or  bad,  of  the  hero's  character  under  stress 
of  conflict  with  the  "  compact  majority." 

A.  B.  W. 


THE    WEEK. 

Three  weeks  ago  Rudolph  Virchow,  the  physi- 
ologist, celebratetl  his  seventieth  birthday.  This 
week  another  leader  of  science  has  done  the  same. 
But  unlike  his  friend,  VmtHOW,  he  had  never 
meddled  with  politics;  and  the  Imperial  congratula- 
tions which  were  denied  to  ViRtHow  were  delivered 
to  Helmholtz  by  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public 
Worship.  Few  men  who  have  ever  lived,  probably, 
have  done  more  for  science  than  Helmholtz.  Prac- 
tically he  is  the  founder  of  current  psychology — at 
any  rate  on  its  physiological  side.  Its  central 
doctrine,  that  sensations,  however  simple  they  seem, 
are  compounds  of  still  simpler  elements,  is  based  on 
his  well-known  experiments  on  sensations  of  sound. 
To  him,  too,  is  due — at  least  very  largely — the 
physiological  analysis  of  the  process  of  sight.  "  He 
taught  himself  chemistry  to  understand  physiology, 
and  physics  to  understand  chemistry,  and  now 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  all  three."  His  contribu- 
tions to  science  are  multitudinous.  Like  Virchow, 
he  is  "  many-sided  "  ;  so  ai-e  all  the  great  names  of 
Germany — Boeckh  and  K.  F.  Hermann,  Goethe  and 


Schiller,  Kant  and  Hegel,  Mom.msen  and  Niebuhr. 
It  is  curious  that  the  nudlifarious  activity  of  these 
great  men  should  be  giving  place  to  a  one-sided 
specialism.  Or  are  the  Germans  taught  too  much  as 
well  as  governed  too  much  ? 


"Futh.e"  was  Carlyle's  pet  word.  Whenever  he 
felt  himself  genuinely  interested  in  anybody  or  any- 
thing he  seems  always  to  have  paused  and  asked 
himself,  "How  does  it  become  me,  with  diflieulty 
balancing  myself  here  on  a  tight-rope  between  the 
two  eternities,  to  exhibit  the  least  concern  save 
in  this  tight-ro))e  and  in  myself,  the  unfortunate 
sjnritual  Blondin'?"  This,  in  any  personal  matters 
he  committed  to  writing,  is  almost  his  invariable 
attitude,  except  where  his  family  is  concerned. 
His  "Excursion  (futile  enough)  to  Paris"  (New 
Review)  is  incomparably  naive  in  its  attempts  to 
throw  himself  off  the  .scent.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
he  was  pleased  at  the  Theatre-Fran^ais.  The 
audience,  with  Chan'uarnier  for  ligurehead,  the 
actoi's,  who  are  twice  declared  "good,"  the  two 
pieces — he  waited  to  the  farce,  he  was  so  interested 
— all  entertained  him  ;  but— it  mustn't  be  confessed 
even  to  himself :  "  to  me,  a  very  Avearisome  aifair." 


Then,  when  he  finds  himself  so  delighted  with 
a  neat  saying  of  Royer-Collard's  that  he  is  forced 
to  quote  it,  he  jjcrceivcs  that  as  this  is  mere  gossip 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  so  he  exclaims — 
the  pretence  is  here  nuieh  too  thin — "  Heigho,  that 
was  Prosper  Mi^rim6e's  account  afterwards, 
heigho ! "  But  we  nuist  remember  that  this  is  no 
mere  loosing  as  a  great  weary  Gulliver  among  the 
Lilliputians.  It  is  the  high  and  dry  hypocrisy,  the 
inverted  politeness  of  the  lowland  Scot,  who  greets 
his  only  sou  after  a  long  absence  with  the  laconic, 
"  Ay,  Jamie."  One  reason  of  the  immense  bulk  of 
Carlyle's  writings  i)robably  lies  here.  His  Scotch 
reticence  prevented  him  from  declaring  the  heart  of 
his  message,  but  he  wanted  to,  and  kept  on  trying. 
He  never  wrote  his  "  Exodus  from  Hounsditch." 


Pietro  Giannone's  is  a  forgotten  name,  but  it 
ought  to  receive  honourable  mention  as  having  been 
borne  by  one  of  the  victims  in  the  battle  for  free 
thought  and  free  siieecli.  Gl\NNONE'.s  book,  a 
"  Civil  History  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Naples,"  published 
in  1723,  brought  the  monks  about  his  ears.  In  this 
work  he  criticised  freely  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
pointed  out  tliat  the  Gregorian  Calendar  had 
evidently  been  adopted  in  heaven,  because  the  blood 
of  St.  Stephbx — preserved  in  a  Neapolitan  church 
— which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  liquefying  itself 
on  the  third  of  August,  old  style,  took  to  working 
this  miracle,  after  the  reform  in  the  Calendar,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  the  month.  He  had  to  fly  to  Geneva 
where  he  was  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  for 
twenty  years.  Then  in  his  sixteenth  year  D'Ormea 
had  him  arrested  on  tlie  old  charge.  He  spent  the 
last  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  a  Roman  prison, 
relieving  his  ennui  by  writing  his  memoirs.  These 
have  just  been  i)ublished  for  the  first  time  under  the 
title  of  "Autobiografia  di  Pietro  Giaunone."  The 
book  does  not  seem  to  be  very  attractive,  but  its 
appearance  deserves  a  passing  note. 


The  November  volume  of  the  "  Whitefriars 
Library  of  Wit  and  Humour"  will  be  "Mr. 
Batter's  Pedigree  "  by  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  golf-story  in  the  Cornhill  is  perhaps 
the  most  amusing  account  of  an  antiquarian  dis- 
covery since  Dickens  wrote  of  Pickwick  and  "  Bill 
Stumps,  His  Mark.^^ 

An  English  translation  of  Hans  Chrlstian 
Andersen's   correspondence   will  be    published   by 
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Messrs.  Dean  &  Son.     It  will  comprise  the  series  of 
letters  which  Andersen  wrote  to  Dickens. 


To  render  JEschylus  and  Sophocles,  and,  in 
part,  Euripides,  more  accessible  to  the  countrymen 
of  Shakespeare,  Professor  Lewis  Campbell  takes 
to  be,  at  least,  a  respectable  endeavour;  and,  with 
that  end  in  view,  he  issues  his  "  Guide  to  Greek 
Tragedy  for  English  Readers  "  (Percival),  a  record 
of  impressions  made  on  himself  by  close  and  long- 
continued  study  of  the  Greek  dramatists.  No  one 
knows  better  than  Professor  Campbell  that  such 
an  endeavour  is  much  moi-e  than  respectable ;  and 
those  who  know  anything  of  Professor  Campbell 
are  aware  that  no  one  is  more  fitted  than  he  to 
accomplish  it. 

A  BOOK  kindred  in  aim  to  Professor  Campbell's, 
but  with  a  wider  scope,  is  Professor  Bftcher's 
"  Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius  "  (Macmillan). 
Its  contents  were  delivered  as  lectures  to  students, 
but  they  are  intended  also  for  those  who,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  have  acquired  a 
love  of  Greek  literature,  and  are  interested  in  the 
thought  of  Greece. 

In  issuing  a  third  edition  of  his  "  Primitive 
Culture"  (Murray)  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  has  not  found 
it  needful  to  alter  the  general  argument  of  his  book. 
The  new  information  which  has  become  available 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  made  it  necessary 
to  insert  further  details  of  evidence  and  to  correct 
some  few  statements.  More  miudful  than  many 
authors  of  those  who  already  possess  copies  of  his 
book,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  generally, 
Mr.  Tylor  has  retained  the  paging  of  the  last 
edition.  It  is  twenty  years  since  "  Primitive  Cul- 
ture" was  first  published.  It  made  its  mark  at 
once  as  a  study  of  evolution  pursued  on  lines  inde- 
pendent of  Darwin  and  Spencer.  Mr.  Tylor 
supports  his  theory  with  wide  and  minute  evidence, 
believing  that  the  English  mind,  not  readily  swayed 
by  rhetoric,  moves  freely  under  the  pressure  of 
facts.  ' 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Society  "  that  aggre- 
gate of  leisured  men  and  women,"  either  from  an 
ethical  or  an  n^^sthetic  standjioint,  are  invited  by 
Lady  Greville  to  study  the  gentlewoman  as 
she  comports  herself  in  the  said  aggregate.  Her 
"  Gentlewoman  in  Society "  is  the  first  volume  of 
Messrs.  Henry  ^:  Co.'s  new  venture,  "  The  Victoria 
Library  for  Gentlewomen."  Anyone  who  reads 
Lady  Greville's  piquant  preface  will  wish  to 
know  more  of  what  she  has  to  say.  The  book 
is  elegantly  bound,  and  embellished — that  is  the 
right  word  for  the  "  Gentlewoman's  Library " — 
with  a  portrait  of  the  authoress. 


As  the  complete  edition  of  Mazzini's  works  is 
somewhat  prohibitive  in  price,  and  is  still  without 
an  index,  Mr.  C.  W.  Stubb's  "  God  and  the  People  " 
(Unwin),  a  volume  of  selections  from  Mazzini's 
writings,  should  find  a  welcome.  The  classification 
of  the  extracts  seems  to  be  admirable.  A  useful 
bibliography  is  appended. 


and  will  be  shortly  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell 
&  Co.  in  one  large  volume  of  about  five  hundred 
pages.  In  the  course  of  their  journey  from  the 
frontiers  of  Siberia  to  the  coast  of  Tonquin,  M. 
BoNVALOT  and  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  passed 
through  regions  which  no  European  had  previously 
traversed,  and  the  work  about  to  be  issued  will 
contain  a  full  record  of  the  severe  privations  and 
sufferings  they  endured  during  their  eventful  travels. 
The  book  will  be  furnished  with  about  one  hundred 
illustrations,  made  principally  from  photographs 
taken  by  Prince  Henry. 


A  COLLECTION  of  Miss  Ellen  Thorneycropt 
Fowler's  charming  poems  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Cassell  &  Co.,  under  the  title  "  Verses  Grave  and 
Gay."  Another  notable  poetical  volume  of  the  week 
is  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan's  "  Blanaid  "  (Dublin:  Eason 
&c  Co.),  a  collection  of  Irish  historical  and  legendary 
l^oems. 

The  English  edition  of  M.  Bonvalot's  "  Travels 
in  Thibet  "  is  now  in  a  forward  state  of  prejiaration, 

If  housekeepers  are  in  earnest  in  wishing  to  benefit  the  unemployed  in  East 
London,  they  sliould  buy  Bryant  &  May's  Matches,  and  refuse  the  foreign  matchrs 
which  are  depriving  tlie  workers  in  East  London  of  a  large  amount  in  weelily  wages. 


Henrik  Ibsen's  books  continue,  our  Copenhagen 
correspondent  says,  to  command  a  large  sale  in 
Scandinavia.  This  year  new  editions  have  appeared 
of  the  following  of  his  works  :  "Per  Gynt"  (8th  edi- 
tion) ;  "Love's  Comedy"  ((5th  edition);  "Catilina" 
(3rd  edition)  and  "Fru  luger  til  Ostraat"(3rd  edi- 
tion). The  nineteen  works  of  Ibsen's  published  by 
the  Copenhagen  firm,  who  are  also  Bjornst.ierne 
Bjornson's  publishei's,  have  altogether  appeared  in 
71  editions. 

Dr.  FRITH.IOP  Nansen's  arctic  expedition,  which, 
according  to  the  original  plan  should  have  set 
out  next  j^ear,  has  now  been  ])ostponed  till  the 
beginning  of  1893.  Dr.  Nansen  has  not  found  it 
possible  to  complete  the  many  necessary  arrange- 
ments within  the  comparatively  short  time  which 
was  left  him  in  order  to  sail  next  year.  Especi- 
ally, the  building  of  the  vessel  is  taking  more  time 
than  originally  calculated. 


THE    HAUNTED    GLASS. 


Part    I. 

IT  was  the  Inspector  of  Schools  who  told  me  this, 
and  I  give  his  story  word  for  word,  or  as  nearly 
as  may  be  : — 

Decidedly  (he  said)  the  sensation  was  odd  :  for 
I  could  have  taken  my  oath  I  had  never  visited  the 
place  in  my  life,  nor  come  within  fifty  miles  of  it, 
and  yet  I  seemed  to  remember  every  furlong  of  the 
road,  every  detail  in  the  landscape's  outline.  There 
stretched  the  moors  and  peat-ricks ;  there  the  chine 
of  Huel-Tor  slanted  towards  the  sunset ;  there,  to 
the  left,  the  long  coombes  radiated  seaward  like 
spokes  of  a  wheel ;  and  in  the  gorge  of  the  midmost 
coombe  was  a  building  stuck  like  a  fish-bone,  its 
grey  Jacobean  chimneys  just  visible  between  the 
November  trees. 

I  had  looked  down  that  coombe  as  we  drove 
by ;  and  catching  sight  of  these  chimneys,  I  knew 
at  once  it  was  for  them  I  had  been  looking. 

"  What  house  is  that  ?  "  I  asked  the  driver. 

"  Tremenhuel,"  he  answered  curtly.  I  had  cer- 
tainly never  heard  the  name  before,  nevertheless  my 
lips  w-ere  forming  it  almost  before  the  driver  spoke. 

"  Who  lives  there  ?  " 

"  Squire  Parkyn." 

That  was  not  the  name  my  ears  were  longing  for: 
and  I  relapsed  into  silence,  hunting  my  brain  for  the 
right  combination  of  syllables.  What  was  the  name 
I  wanted ":'  I  could  not  tell  at  the  time,  nor  why  I 
wanted  it.  I  only  knew  that  somewhere,  now  at  the 
back  of  my  head,  now  on  my  tongue-tip,  hung  a 
word  I  desired  to  utter,  but  could  not.  And  mean- 
while the  grey  mare  trotted  and  the  gig  oscillated 
along  the  road  to  Fiddler's  Barrow,  where  I  was  to 
sleep  the  night  and  in  the  morning  examine  the 
youngsters  of  the  Board  School  in  the  village,  a  mile 
beyond. 

It  is  not  usual  for  a  village  to  lie  one  mile  beyond 
its  inn  :  and  yet  I  never  doubted  that  this  must  be 
the  case  at  Fiddler's  Barrow.  Nor  was  I  in  the  least 
surprised  by  the   appearance  of  that  lonely  tavern, 
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the  "  Indian  Queens,"  with  the  black  peat-pool  be- 
hind it  and  in  front  the  highroad,  along  which  its 
windows  stared  for  miles,  as  if  seeking  the  ghosts 
of  departed  stage-coaches.  I  knew  the  gaudy  sign- 
board with  the  two  Indian  jirincesses  standing  in 
scarlet  and  blue  garments  under  a  green  umbrella 
and  a  greener  palm.  I  knew  it,  though  in  the  twi- 
light it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  colours.  I 
recognised  the  hepping-stoek  and  granite  driuking- 
trough  beside  the  porch  ;  I  recognised  the  passage 
too,  and  felt  quite  sure  that  the  staircase  lay  to  the 
right,  which  ]jroved  to  be  the  case.  Only  the  land- 
lord was  unfamiliar — a  loose-fleshed,  heavy  man 
something  over  six  feet  in  height,  who  appeared  as 
the  gig  drew  up,  and  welcomed  me  with  an  air  of 
anxious  hosijitality,  as  if  I  were  the  first  guest  he 
had  entertained  for  many  years. 
"  You  be  Mr.  S.  J.  Ilance,  sir?" 
"  That  is  my  name,"  I  answered,  stepping  down 
and  paying  the  man  who  had  driven  me  from  the 
railway  station,  thirteen  miles  to  the  south.  "You 
got  my  letter?"  I  asked. 

"  Iss,  surely.  Your  bed's  aired,  sir,  an'  a  fire  i' 
the  blue-room,  an'  the  cloth  laid.  But  my  old  'ooman 
■didn'  like  to  resk  cookin'  the  fowl  'till  you  was  really 
■come.  Trains  be  that  uncertain,  an'  it  might  ha' 
been   done    to    a    cinder.      But   in   half   an    hour's 

time " 

"  That  will  do  very  well.  In  the  meanwhile  if 
you  show  me  up  to  the  bedroom  I'll  have  a  thorough 
wash  and  change  my  clothes,  for  I've  been  travelling 
•ever  since  nine  this  morning." 

He  brought  a  candle  and  led  me  upstairs ;  and 
as  we  climbed,  that  curious  feeling  began  again. 
When — in  what  stage  of  my  soul's  history — had 
I  been  doing  all  this  before?  How  came  I  to  know 
so  well  the  Ionic  pattern  of  these  balusters  ?  What 
on  earth  was  that  tune  I  was  humming  ?  And 
what  on  earth  was  that  name  I  kept  endeavouring 
to  recall  ? 

The  feeling  passed  off  as  I  entered  the  bedroom 
and  flung  off  my  dusty  clothes.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  it  by  the  time  I  began  to  wash  away 
the  stains  of  travel  and  rinse  the  coal-dust  out  of 
my  hair.  And  when  the  landlord  returned  to 
conduct  me  to  the  blue-room  my  brain,  I  am  con- 
vinced, was  empty  of  all  but  the  hope  that  the 
•chicken  would  prove  tender.  I  smelt  it  browning  as 
I  descended  the  stairs  to  the  first  floor. 

Therefore  it  fairlj^  startled  me  when,  as  the  land- 
lord threw  o]3en  the  door  of  the  blue-room  and  stood 
back  to  let  me  pass,  it  came  uj)on  me  again,  and  this 
time  not  as  a  vague  recollection  but  as  a  sudden  fear 
that  took  me,  like  a  cold  hand,  by  the  throat.  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  I  stepped  forward 
and  looked  about  me  in  something  like  a  blue  funk  : 
nor  did  I  hear  the  landlord's  question  until  he  had 
repeated  it  twice. 

"  What  will  you  drink  with  your  dinner,  sir?" 

"What  have  you?" 

"There's   beer  —  I   brews   it   mysel' ;    an'    there's 

sherry  wine " 

"  I'll  try  your  beer,  then." 

"  — an'  there's  the  bottles  wi'  the  yaller  seal." 
"  What  do  they  hold  ?  " 

"  I  don't  rightly  know.  But  the  seal's  yaller  an' 
the  stuff  inside  is  red  :  because  I  broke  a  bottle,  in 
luy  clumsy  way,  only  last  Lammas." 

"  Very  well :  you  might  bring  up  a  bottle  after 
•dinner  and  I'll  try  it." 

He  withdrew  to  fetch  up  the  meal,  and  I  looked 
about  me  with  curiosity.  The  room  was  a  long  one 
— perhaps  forty  feet  from  end  to  end,  and  not  less 
than  nine  paces  broad.  It  was  wainscoted,  to  the 
height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  wood 
that,  though  probably  oak,  had  been  larded  with 
•dark-blue  paint  till  not  a  trace  of  its  texture 
remained  visible.  Above  the  wainscot  the  walls 
were  covered  with  a  fascinating  paper  with  a 
green  background,  and  upon  it  a  party  of  red- 
coated  riders  in  three  -  cornered  hats,  blowing 
large    horns    and    hunting    a    fox.       This    pattern. 


striking  enough  in  itself,  became  Immeasurably 
more  bizarre  when  repeated  a  dozen  times,  for  the 
fox  of  one  hunt  chased  the  riders  of  the  next,  and  the 
riders  chased  the  hounds,  and  so  on,  in  an  unbroken 
procession  riglit  round  the  room.  The  window  of 
this  strange  apartment  was  high,  with  short  blue 
curtains  and  a  cushioned  seat  beneath  ;  and  hard  by 
it  there  stood  a  rickety  spinet  with  a  plated  cruet  on 
the  top,  an  ormolu  clock  under  glass  (the  sort  of  thing 
an  agricultural  society  inflicts  on  the  tenant  of  the 
best-cultivated  farm  within  thirty  miles  of  some 
])lace  or  other),  and  a  toy  cottage  constructed  with 
shells  and  gum.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor,  which — • 
save  for  a  hearth-rug — was  uncarpeted,  stood  my 
dining-table,  cleanly  spread,  with  two  plated  candle- 
sticks, each  holding  three  candles  ;  and  just  beyond 
it  a  japanned  screen  that  formed  a  cosy  enclosure 
round  the  o]ien  fireplace. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  object  in  the  room  was 
the  manteljiiece,  that  rose  on  two  fluted  pilasters 
and  reacheil  to  the  ceiling.  The  woodwork  of  this 
was  untouched  by  paint  and  carved  in  the  most 
ingenious  fashion  with  cherubs  and  festoons  of 
flowers,  loojjing  >ip  an  oblong  mirror  that  seemed 
about  to  tumble  forward  upon  the  hearth-rug,  over 
which  it  hung  at  a  surprising  angle.  The  carving 
reminded  me  of  Grinling  Gibbons's  work  at  Pet- 
worth,  and  the  more  delicate  parts  were  executed  on 
the  same  white  wood,  though  in  this  case  smirched 
with  smoke  from  the  hearth  below.  Under  the 
mirror,  upon  a  plain  boss  of  this  wood,  one  word 
was  cut  in  flowing  capitals — "  FUI." 

I  was  staring  at  this  word  "fid"  when  the  land- 
lord brought  in  my  dinner. 

"  Ah ! "  said  he,  "  you'm  lookin'  at  oiu-  master- 
piece, I  see." 

"  Tell  me,"  I  asked,  "  do  you  know  why  this  word 
is  written  here,  under  the  mirror  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  rightly  know  what  its  meanin'  is  ; 
but  they  do  say  'twas  the  word  o'  the  Cardinnocks, 
that  owned  the  land  here  around  i'  my  gran'father's 
time." 

"  Cardiunock  " — as   he   spoke  it  I  knew  this  for 
the  name  that  had  been  haunting  me  for  hours. 
"  The  family  has  gone? — died  out?  " 
"  Why,  iss :  the  way  of  it  was  a  bit  cur'ous,  too." 
"  Sit  down  and  tell  me,"  I  said,  "  while  I  begin  my 
dinner." 

"  Well,  'tain't  much  to  tell,  an'  I  bain't  the  man 
to  tell  it  proper.  But  the  last  Cardiunock — Scpiire 
Philip  'a  was  termed — was  a  rory-tory,  drinkin', 
dicin',  cock-flghtin',  go-to-blazes  kind  o'  young  chap. 
He   came   into   the    j)roperty   at   twenty-three :    at 

twenty-seven  he  was  forced  to  let  th'  ould  place " 

"  What  old  place  ?  " 
"  Tremenhuel." 
"  Go  on." 

"  He  was  forced  to  let  it  to  Abram  Parkyn,  father 
to  the  present  Squire  Parkyn.     An'  at  twenty-eight 
he  disappeared." 
"  Disappeared  ?  " 

"  Ay,  an'  was  no  more  seen.  Some  do  say  'twas  a 
love  affair.  He  was  quartered  over  to  Tregarriek, 
long  wi"  the  32nd,  haviu'  took  to  th'  army  when 
matters  got  desprit-like,  an'  there  he  cast  his 
eyes  'pon  ould  Sir   Phelimy  Jago's   daughter.  Miss 

Cicely " 

I  was  expecting  it :  why,  I  could  not  tell.  But  I 
dropped  my  fork  clumsily  as  he  spoke  it,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  his  voice  sounded  like  that  of  a  distant 
river  as  it  ran  on — 

"  An'  as  Sir  Phelimy  wouldn'  consent,  an'  nobody 
blamed  en,  they  say  young  Squire  Cardiunock  made 
away  wi'  hissel'  by  stealth,  or  cut  the  country. 
Anyway  he  disappeared  'pon  a  suddent,  an'  year 
after  year  his  tenant,  old  Abram  Parkyn,  paid  the 
rent  o'  Tremenhuel  out  o'  his  right  pocket  into 
his  left  for  twenty  year  ;  an'  so  stepped  into 
Cardinnoek's  shoes  an"  took  the  place  wi'  nobody 
to  say  en  nay.  An"  that's  all,  except  that  Miss 
Cicely  had  the  pick  o'  the  county,  but  chose  to  die 
an  old  maid." 
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After  the  landlord  had  left  me  I  sat  long  and 
pondered  this  tale.  Nor  can  I  tell  what  the  meal 
was  like,  nor  if  I  ate  heartily  or  left  it  almost 
untouched.  But  I  remember  that  the  wine  with  the 
yellow  seal  turned  out  to  be  real  TenerilTe,  and 
that  after  a  while,  drawing  the  armchair  before  the 
fire,  I  lit  a  pipe  and  sat  with  the  bottle  at  my  elbow, 
trying  to  ])iece  together  these  words,  "  Philip  Car- 
dinnock — Cicely — fiii,"  and  to  fit  them  into  the  tune 
that  kept  running  in  my  head. 

A  puff  of  wind  came  down  the  chimney  and  sent 
a  thin  cloud  of  blue  smoke  out  into  the  room. 

The  smoke  curled  up,  and  spread  itself  over  the 
face  of  the  mirror  confronting  me.  I  followed  it 
lazily  with  my  eyes.  Then  suddenly  I  leant  forwai'd 
and  stared.  Something  very  curious  was  happening 
to  the  glass. 

(End  of  Part  I.) 

Q. 


LETTER    TO    THE    EDITOR. 

A  TASK  FOR   THE    NEW    POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

SlE, — At  the  bogiuniug  of  tliis  year  you  callod  attention  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Savings  ]!ank  clerks,  showing  that  the 
"mutiny"  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  "  locked-out  "  clerks 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  tlie  official  fully  and  tyranny  which 
stifled  the  legitimate  expression  of  complaints  by  banishing  the 
nieu"s  representatives  to  the  Post  Office  "Siberia,"  and  you 
urged  the  appuiutment  of  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  miserable  state  of  the  Depariinent.  A  few  months  later  the 
Government,  with  ill-judged  kindness  fo  Mr.  Raikes,  refused 
for  purely  party  reasons  the  imjuiry  that  Earl  Coiuptoii  de- 
manded. It  was  doubtless  well-inteniioned.  but  a  terrible 
mistake,  for  it  cost  tlieir  colleague  his  life.  Had  they  persuaded 
him  to  face  the  inquiry,  tliere  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  not 
a  little  of  the  censure  he  incurred  would  have  fallen  upou  those 
permanent  officials  who  weie  actually  responsible  for  many  of 
his  blunders,  and  lie  might  have  retired  from  the  Post  Office,  if 
not  with  honour,  at  least  without  disgrace. 

The  Post.  Office  is  now  wailing  with  curiosity — not,  perhaps, 
entirely  free  from  anxiety — fo  see  whether  Mr.  Raikes'  suc- 
cessor will  continue  to  shield  the  permanent  officials  from  the 
consequences  of  their  misiuanngement.  Sir  .James  Fergu.sson's 
record  is  that  of  a  straightforward,  careful  aduiiuistrator,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  he  has  tlie  force  of  character  and  the  keen 
insight  necessary  to  guide  him  safely  in  the  tortuous  paths  along 
which  the  officials  who  misled  his  predecessor  will  try  to  conduct 
him.  The  Savings  Bank  Department  difficulty  will  give  him 
ample  ojiportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities.  The  grievances 
that  produced  the  "lock-out"  have  not  yet  been  inquired  into. 
The  authorities,  h.aving  found  one  scapegoat  iu  the  person  of 
the  Controller  of  the  i)epartuient,  whom  they  have  induced  to 
retire  in  the  prime  of  life— thus  admitting  that  the  mutiny  was 
not  entirely  without  cause— appear  to  bo  still  eagerly  seeking 
for  others.  Sir  James  Pergusson  cannot  suffer  them  to  con- 
tinue tlie  snubbing  and  stilling  policy  which  led  to  tlio  out- 
break, and  he  should  now  institute  the  impartial  inquiry  which 
alone  can  restore  content  and  efficiency.  Let  him  "make  a 
real  effort  to  abolish  excessive  overtime  by  appointing  a 
sufficiency  of  male  clerks.  Let  him  revoke  the  punishment 
of  the  exiles,  whom  Mr.  Raikes  publicly  acknowledged  to  be 
innocent  of  the  offence  for  which  they  were  banished.  Let  him, 
when  selecting  a  new  Contr  dler  for  the  Dep.artinent,  be  guided 
solely  by  the  fitness  of  the  mau,  not  suffer  himself  at  the  outset 
of  his  career  to  lie  indued  to  perpetuate  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Department  by  C(mfirming  the  gross  piditical  job  of  which 
Mr.  Raikes  was  guilty  in  appointing  an  inexperienced  .piiiior 
outsider  to  take  charge  of  the  Deiiarlmeiit  as  a  reward  for 
services  rendered  to  the  Tories  in  turning  out  Mr.  'Cxladstoue  at 
Greenwich.  Sir  James  Pergusson  will  scarcely  care  to  render 
pernumeiit  a  scandal  whicli  has  already  demoralised  every 
department  of  the  Post  Office  Service,  for"it  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  .anything  that  could  more  rapidly  destroy  the  purity  of  the 
Service  than  the  convictiou  that  cxpeiionce,  industry,  and  talent 
are  no  longer  j>asswords  to  promotion,  but  that  success  in 
political  intrigue  and  wire  pulling  is  tliechi.f  qualificaliiui  for 
heads  of  Departments.  It  is  said  that  ho  has  visited  the  big 
building  iu  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and  won  the  favour  of  the 
clerks  by  an  affability  of  manner  which  perhaps  iu  their  un- 
familiarity  with  such  visits  they  were  surprised  to  meet  with 
in  so  exalted  a  jiersonage.  It  m.ay  be  assumed  that  he  was  not 
hamiiered  by  the  cnmpaiiy  of  the  unpopular  Pinaucial  Seeretaiy. 
to  wlioi-o  neglect  the  officials  rightly  or  wrongly  ascriho  mo.st  of 
their  troubles,  and  that  he  was  accompanied  "oii  his  round  by 
some  oue  of  the  regular  staff,  acquainted  bolh  with  I  ho  work  of 
the  office  and  the  meu  employed  on  it.  Even  then  such  a 
cursory  inspection  could  give  no  real  insijjht  into  the  problem 
he  has  to  solve  — the  pacification   of  a  vast   body  of  meu,  dis. 


affected,  and  righteously  disaffected,  through  a  hjiig  <Miurse  of 
neglect,  caprice,  and  spi'te- and  unless  he  seeks  for  information 
from  representative  men  of  every  grade  in  the  Department  before 
making  his  selection  to  fill  the  vacant  ControUership,  he  will  fail 
as  distinctly  as  his  predecessor.  The  proper  government  of  a 
growing  branch  of  1,(100  employes  is  worth  study,  and  if  Sir 
James  Pergusson  be  wise,  lie  will  not  only  look  for  a  man  of 
trained  experience  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  public,  but  also 
with  a  reputation  for  fearless  honesty  that  will  inspire  his  sub- 
ordinates with  confidence.  Of  course,  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
relieve  the  Post  Office  altogether  of  a  branch  which  could  be  so 
much  more  satisfactorily  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Debt  Office ;  but  that,  perhaps,  is  too  bold  a  departure  to  expect 
in  the  dying  days  of  a  Tory  JMiuistry. 
London,  November  3rd,  1891. 
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FROM  falling  leaf  to  falling  leaf- 
How  strange  it  was,  through  all  the  year, 
In  all  its  joy  and  all  its  grief, 

You  should  not  know  I  loved  you,  dear ; 
Through  all  the  winter  time  and  spring 

You  smiled  and  watched  me  come  and  go, 
Through  all  the  summer  blossoming; 
How  strange  it  was  you  did  not  know. 

Your  face  shone  from  my  earth  and  sky, 

Your  voice  was  in  my  heart  always. 
Days  were  as  dreaius  when  you  were  by. 

And  nights  of  dreaming  liuked  the  days  ; 
In  my  groat  joy  I  craved  so  much, 

My  life  lay  trembling  at  your  li.ind, 
I  prayed  you  for  oue  magic  touch  ; 

How  strange  you  did  not  understand. 

From  leaf  to  leaf — the  trees  are  bare, 

The  autumn  wind  is  cold  and  stern, 
And  outlined  in  the  clear  sharp  air 

Lies  a  new  worhl  for  me  to  learn  ; 
Stranger  than  all,  dear  friend,  to-day 

You  take  my  hand  and  do  not  know 
A  thousand  years  have  passed  away 

Since  last  year  when  I  loved  you  so. 

DOLLIE    RaDFOBD. 


A    LITERARY    CAUSERIE. 

The  Speaker  Office, 

Friday,  November  Gth,  1891. 

IT  may  sound  absurd — but  my  enemies,  if  I  have 
any,  are  welcome  to  the  confession — to  admit 
that  on  closing  Lanoe  Falconer's  new  book  "  Cecilia 
de  Noi'l  "  my  first  impulse  was  to  get  up  and  indite 
a  private  letter  of  thanks  to  the  authoress.  It  was 
so,  nevertheless;  nor  am  I  certain,  even  now,  that  it 
was  better  to  abstain  and  write  this  causerie  instead. 
For  in  priut  one  feels  constrained  to  find  a  few  faults, 
if  only  to  prove  possession  of  a  judicial  mind: 
whereas  in  priv-ate  the  judicial  attitude  is  a  bore, 
often  enough.  It  would  Ijc  easy  enough,  now,  after 
perusing  the  tale  a  second  time  and  in  cold  blood,  to 
])ick  out  a  dozen  faults  ;  but  the  point  is  that,  when 
I  read  with  no  such  purjiose,  the  tale  convinced  me, 
and  sent  a  thrill  through  me,  and  left  me  (for  the 
time,  at  least)  iu  the  company  of  fine  emotions. 


Let  me  explain.  The  story  contains  a  ghost,  and) 
indeed,  it  revolves  around  a  ghost.  But  the  ghost 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  emotions.  If 
the  judicial  attitude  be  necessary,  then  the  ghost 
must  be  iironounced  a  mistake,  or  at  least  a  great 
risk.  The  suiiernatural,  deftly  used,  is  an  excellent 
dodge  for  freezing  a  reader's  blood  ;  but  to  bring  it 
in  for  any  other  ])urpose  is  hazardous.  Conceive  an 
author  enii)loyiiig  the  machinery  of  "  Wandering 
Willie's  Tale"  or  Lytton's  "  The  Haunters  and  the 
Hamited  "  to  illusti'ate  a  general  proposition  about 
ordinary  hinnaii  beings,  and  you  will  appreciate  the 
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difficulty.  Yet  this  is  what  Lanoe  Falconer  has 
found  courage  to  attempt,  and  in  my  opinion  she 
has  succeeded.  In  "  Mademoiselle  Ixe"  she  did  not 
quite  succeed,  though  she  ran  a  smaller  risk.  There 
she  brought  a  Nihilist  governess  into  a  quiet  English 
household,  and  let  her  shoot  a  Russian  count  in  the 
midst  of  a  dance.  It  was  a  violent  situation,  and 
the  writer  used  great  art,  but  she  could  not  soften 
it— and  I  don't  know  who  could— suflieieutly  to 
bring  it  into  the  same  plane  with  the  rest  of  the 
story.  The  tragedy  was  not  unexpected,  but  it 
jarred:  and,  speaking  as  one  reader  out  of  many 
thousands,  I  foimd  it  impossible  to  accejjt  the  last 
thirty  pages  of  the  book  for  truth.  A  writer  may 
remove  his  characters  to  any  distance  from  real  life, 
if  only  he  keep  their  movements  at  the  same 
distance  from  it.  When  Dumas,  in  "  Monte  Cristo," 
invents  that  preposterous  scene  in  which  M.  Morrel 
gets  ready  to  shoot  himself,  we  grant  the  author 
all  he  asks  because  he  has  asked  it  from  the  very 
first  page  of  his  book.  But  the  earlier  pages  of 
"Mademoiselle  Ixe"  stand  so  nearly  on  the  level 
of  ordinary  life  that  the  reader  refuses  the  last 
jump.  He  finds  he  has  to  take  much  more  for 
granted  than  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  And  I 
submit  that  the  reader  is  justified  in  his  refusal, 
though  he  may  read  stories  as  startling  as  that  of 
"Mademoiselle  Ixe"  twice  or  thrice  a  week  in  his 
Times. 


Now  the  wonder  about  "Cecilia  de  Noel"  is 
that,  though  it  contains  a  ghost,  the  ghost  is  not 
nearly  so  difficult  to  believe  in  as  the  Nihilist 
in  "Mademoiselle  Ixe."  This  is  to  some  extent 
explained  by  the  fact  that  we  are  introduced  to  it 
in  the  first  few  pages  of  the  book  and  allowed  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  it ;  but  our  assent  is  mainly 
due  to  the  authoress's  admirable  handling.  She 
never  attempts  to  explain  it ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
left  in  some  doubt  whether  thei-e  really  is  any  ghost 
after  all,  though  it  ap]3ears  to  many  people.  She 
affords  no  hypothesis  of  her  own,  and  the  only  one 
that  she  seems  to  sanction  for  a  moment  is  that  of 
the  frank  unbeliever  in  the  tale  who  asserts  that  his 
friends  saw  it  merely  because  they  were  prepared  to 
see  it.  For  the  interest  does  not  lie  in  the  ghost,  but 
in  the  effect  it  produces  upon  one  after  another  of 
the  people  it  visits. 

And  by  these  effects  the  writer  tests  the  religions 
of  one  character  after  another.  This  is  the  aim  of 
the  book  :  and  by  the  art  of  it  we  are  made  to  dis- 
regard the  ghost  in  our  anxiety  to  get  at  the  hearts 
of  these  human  beings.  One  by  one  they  are  dis- 
played to  us  with  a  satire  that  is  always  easy, 
kindly,  and,  in  the  best  sense,  urbane — a  satire  that 
does  not  mar,  but  rather  emphasises  the  tenderness 
of  feeling  which  makes  the  last  chapter  (if  I  may  use 
the  word)  something  holy.  Many  people  are  sub- 
jected to  the  ordeal  of  the  ghost — an  uncultured 
cook,  a  pompous  and  worldly  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
a  dear  old  lady  with  an  unswerving  belief  in  eternal 
damnation,  a  young  and  ascetic  priest,  a  lady  who 
goes  in  for  Mahatmas  in  some  form,  and,  last  of  all, 
Cecilia  de  Noel.  I  will  spoil  no  reader's  delight  by 
hinting  how  Cecilia,  that  beautiful  but  quite  un- 
orthodox Christian,  encounters  the  ghost  that  has 
terrified  a  canon  of  the  Anglican  Church  out  of  his 
five  wits ;  but  if  the  last  chapter  does  not  take  the 
reader  by  the  throat,  I  am  inclined  to  pity  him. 

It  was  obvious  enough  in  "  Mademoiselle  Ixe " 
that  here  ^we  had  a  new  writer  filled  with  love  of 
her  fellow-beings.  The  story,  for  the  most  part, 
moved  lightly  over  the  surface  of  life ;  but  the  heart 
of  a  man  or  woman  who  can  write  at  all  is  to  be 
found  very  often  in  pages  wherein  he  or  she  is  least 
conscious  of  disclosing  it.  That  is  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  real  gist  of  Buffou's  saying  that  the  style 
is  the  man.  You  cannot  read  a  page  of  Tourgucnieff, 
for  instance,  without  feeling  that  it  must  have  been 


a  great  i)rivilege  to  know  Tourguenieff.  Similarly 
one  is  quite  sure  that  Uaudet  or  Stevenson  must  be 
charming  comjjanions;  that  Zola  is  a  big-hearted 
man,  and  Meredith  another  ;  that  Dickens's  heart  was 
bigger  than  Thackeray's,  Lamb's  than  De  Quincey's, 
Keats's  than  Byron's.  It  is  not  a  question  of  in- 
tellect but  of  human  feeling,  and  one  can  give 
affection  to  Goldsmith  or  even  Swift,  while  Milton 
extorts  a  cold  admiration. 


To  eomijare  small  with  great,  then,  I  find  a 
certain  amount  of  human  feeling  in  the  sentences 
of  this  new  writer  that  would  go  far  to  engage  one's 
goodwill,  even  were  her  art  less  severe  than  it  is. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  "  Cecilia  de  Noel "  is  full  of 
artistic  restraint.  Two  of  the  figures  perhaps  are 
over-emphasised  and  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Mallet, 
the  cook,  run  dangerously  near  caricature.  But 
the  wit  is  sober,  for  the  most  part,  and  inevitable ; 
and  the  working  machinery  of  the  story  is  kept 
almost,  if  not  quite,  out  of  sight.  I  do  not  know 
which  was  written  first,  "Mademoiselle  Ixe"  or 
"  Cecilia  de  Noel "  :  but  I  have  no  doubt  which  is  the 
better  book. 


Of  course  the  book  is  not  a  great  one.  It  has 
not  the  size  which — in  spite  of  all  we  may  say 
in  this  age  of  short  stories — is  a  very  real  test  of  an 
author's  strength.  And  I  am  aware  that  what  has 
been  said  about  human  feeling  may  not  commend 
itself  to  those  who  hold  that  the  first  duty  of  an 
artist  is  to  keep  himself  out  of  his  work.  But 
since  no  writer  as  yet — not  even  Flaubert — has  been 
able  to  keep  himself  out  of  work  that  deals  before 
all  things  with  human  actions,  passions,  aims,  and 
beliefs,  a  critic  may  be  forgiven  if  he  acknow- 
ledges that  from  this  or  that  revelation  of  an 
artist's  humanity  he  has  gained  both  delight  and 
profit.  And  in  poetry,  for  my  own  part,  I  would 
give  Adam  and  Eve  and  Satan  in  "  Paradise  Lost," 
and  throw  in  Belial  as  a  make-weight,  so  I  might 
retain  Keats's  "  Ruth  " 

"  icJii'n  sic/,- for  hijtiic 
She  stood  in  fiar.s  amid  the  alien  corn^ 

— or  even  Shakespeare's  lover  and  his  lass — 


''  Jl'tth  a  /if'/,  and  a  /to,  and  a  Jtt'if  nonino  .' ' 


A.  T.  Q.  C. 


REVIEWS. 


DR.    DALE'S    DISCOURSES. 

Fellowship  with  Christ,  and  other  Discourses.     By  E.  AV.  Dale, 
LL.D.     London:  Hodder  cS:  Stoughton.      1891. 

THESE  are  certainly  among  the  most  massive, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  most  impressive  sermons 
of  the  day.  Each  is  a  sort  of  miniature  theological 
treatise,  but  the  theology  is  alive — as  it  were, 
heated  through  and  through  by  the  fires  of  a 
mighty  conviction  which  has  become  a  passion 
to  convince.  Dr.  Dale's  activity  in  other  fields  has 
often  blinded  men  to  his  eminence  as  a  preacher, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  pulpit  that  all  that  is  most 
characteristic  of  him  really  appears.  Indeed,  all  he 
has  done  as  man  and  citizen,  in  politics,  in  education, 
in  jieriodical  literature,  has  been  the  direct  result 
of  his  strong  belief  that  religion  is  at  once  the 
absolute  truth  for  the  intellect  and  the  absolute 
law  for  the  whole  life,  personal  and  collective. 
On  the  platform  he  has  applied  religion  to 
the  ciuestions  of  the  day ;  in  the  pulpit  he 
has  expounded  and  commended  the  religion  he 
has  so  applied.  And  his  religion  has  been  so 
strenuously  practical  because  so  jjrofoundly  theo- 
logical. To  him  theory  and  practice  are  not  oppo- 
sites,  but  rather  a  unity  ;  all  his  practice  is  rooted  in 
theory,  all  his  theories  are  surcharged  with  the  ideals 
and  motives  that  struggle  towards  embodiment  in 
pi'actice.    And  so  the  theology  of  these  sermons  is 
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not  speculation  in  the  air ;  it  represents  the  liighest 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  transh\ted  into  a 
law  alike  for  Man  and  the  Church,  Society  and  the 
State.  The  Puritan  sense  for  conduct  is  here  seen  to 
be  but  the  obverse  of  the  Puritan  love  for  doctrine. 
He  is  a  man  who  believes  in  lofty  ideals,  and  lives  as 
if  (Jod  meant  them  to  be  realised,  yet  not  without 
strenuous  labour  from  him. 

It  is  this  which  gives  Dr.  Dale  his  distinctive 
place  among  our  great  preachers.  His  theology  is, 
in  the  truest  sense,  of  quite  ideal  breadth  ;  it  is  as 
broad  as  life,  as  callable  of  application  to  the  State 
as  to  the  Church,  as  much  needed  bj^  the  one  as  by 
the  other.  Perhajis  we  cannot  better  indicate  what 
seems  to  us  his  peculiar  quality  and  jiower,  as  revealed 
in  these  sermons,  than  by  a  compaiisou  with  another 
great  preacher,  the  late  Canon  Liddon.  Such  com- 
parisons are  always  exceedingly  delicate,  and  easily 
become  unfair.  The  men  and  their  conditions  were 
as  different  as  they  could  Mell  be.  Liddon's  circum- 
stances were  the  most  favourable  possible  :  he  had 
leisure,  culture,  all  the  literary  resources  of  a  great 
university  at  his  command  ;  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  he  lived  in  it,  without  any  pastoral  care  or 
any  tutorial  duties,  free  to  prejiare  himself  by  read- 
ing, by  study,  by  meditation,  for  the  short  period  of 
residence  and  i)ulijit  oratory  in  London.  But  Dale 
has  lived  a  busy  life  in  one  of  our  busiest  cities,  in 
daily  charge  of  an  immense  congregation,  full  of 
affairs  ;  has  charged  himself  with  administrative 
duties  in  connection  with  a  great  ))ublic  school ;  has 
played  the  part  of  an  active  and  influential  citizen  ; 
and  has  undertaken  a  most  unusual  share  of  public 
service.  And  with  all  his  strained  energy,  crowded 
days,  denied  leisui-e,  he  has  had  to  prepare  and  preach 
his  weekly  sermons.  Yet  with  all  the  disadvantages 
on  the  side  of  Dale,  he  need  not  fear  the  comparison. 
Liddon  was  an  academic  rhetorician,  with  a  style 
foi'med  on  the  most  classic  models  of  the  French 
pul])it.  He  Avas  an  ecclesiastic  too,  with  the  very 
substance  or  marrow  of  his  thought  so  penetrated 
by  ritualism  as  to  be  almost  deprived  of  elasticity. 
The  terms  under  which  he  does  his  thinking  are,  as 
it  were,  the  forms  of  the  Church.  He  elaborates  the 
ideas  and  doctrines  suggested  by  its  seasons ;  he 
praises  the  virtues  that  conform  to  its  customs  :  he 
argues  with  persons  who  deny  its  authority  or  doubt 
its  formularies.  And  his  argument  never  ceases  to 
be  academic  ;  he  uses  a  rhetoric  that  does  not  cease 
to  be  overloaded,  because  so  painfully  elaborated 
and  subdued  ;  it  is  ])rogressive,  cumulative,  ascending 
to  a  climax  which  is  too  often  without  the  note  of 
spontaneity,  which  is  like  the  speech  of  a  convic- 
tion that  has  outrun  argument  and  been  transmuted 
into  passion.  He  loves  the  dilemma,  the  hard  and 
pitiless  logic  that  having  outreasoned  an  opponent 
drives  him  to  bay,  and  forces  upon  him  one  of  two 
things  his  soul  has  abhorred :  either  an  unqualified 
affirmation  or  an  unqualified  denial.  Liddon  was  too 
academic,  too  formal,  too  much  the  Churchman,  too 
much  trained  to  live  and  think  under  fixed  forms,  to 
be  able  to  understand  the  vaster  and  richer  world 
that  lay  without  them ;  and  it  was  by  the  shadow 
of  these  defects  that  his  later  days  were  darkened. 
And  so  his  very  last  sermon  was  a  melancholy  proof 
how  little  he  could  either  comprehend  or  convince  the 
band  of  disciples  who  had  slipped  from  his  hand  in 
search  of  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

Now,  Dr.  Dale  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  He  is 
more  of  a  theologian,  though  less  of  a  Churchman, 
in  the  conventional  sense,  than  Liddon — in  the  real 
sense,  indeed,  his  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  larger  and 
higher.  His  style  is  less  elaborate  and  more  natural : 
it  is  direct,  masculine,  the  speech  jjroper  to  a  strong 
man,  though  now  and  then  his  thought  ])uts  on  an 
impressive  dignity  of  language.  While  every  sentence 
shows  him  a  man  of  culture,  yet  he  is  never  academic, 
never  scholastic.  His  rhetoric  is  as  distinctively 
English  as  Liddon's  was  French.  He  is  homely,  but 
never  familiar :  ho  moves  as  one  who  advances,  yet 
often  as  going  uphill  and  with  a  heavy  biu-den,  too 
intent  on  carrying  all  he  bears  to  his  destination 


to  play  with  climaxes  and  rhetorical  dilemmas. 
He  is  less  argumentative,  but  more  reasonable  and 
reasoning  than  Liddon.  He  is  cogent  by  virtue  of 
lucidity  ;  he  convinces  by  being  so  luminous.  Then 
his  standpoint  is  higher  and  freer  than  Liddon's  ;  he 
sees  further,  and  he  reveals  more.  His  sermons  are 
not  those  of  a  man  familiar  with  the  philosophies 
and  intent  on  refuting  the  philosophers  ;  to  cite 
opinions  in  order  to  refute  them,  and  then  to  march 
over  plain  beliefs  to  his  own  victorious  conclusion 
is  not  at  all  in  his  way.  He  sjieaks  and  reasons  and 
exhorts  like  a  man  who  has  lived  among  men,  yet 
above  them  ;  his  words  are  those  of  a  man  of  God 
whose  dwelling  is  in  the  homes  of  men.  And  so  in 
these  sermons  there  is  a  fine  universalism ;  they 
might  be  addressed  to  any  audience,  and  are  such  as 
any  audience — academic,  professional,  commercial, 
artisan — could  hear  with  pleasure,  ajipreciation,  and 
profit.  And  to  hear  them  would  be  to  feel  that 
religion  is  a  thing  to  be  believed  and  obeyed.  They 
sanctify  all  life,  consecrate  all  honourable  effort,  aim 
at  making  the  pulpit  a  point  from  which  to  elevate 
the  whole  of  life  and  all  its  affairs.  It  is  not  the 
offices  of  the  Church  he  loves,  but,  as  he  likes  to  say, 
its  "commonalty."  He  is  a  strenuous  believer  in 
the  Real  Presence,  but  it  is  a  presence  realised  through 
holy  persons.  He  holds  by  a  living  and  continuous 
Apostolic  descent,  but  it  is  through  the  saiutliness 
of  the  people,  not  through  a  mere  succession  of 
sanctioned  officials.  His  thinking  is  governed  by 
great  ethical  and  theological  ideals.  The  doctrine 
that  is  the  root  of  all  his  thinking,  and  supplies  its 
life-blood,  is  the  Incarnation.  The  coming  of  the 
Son  of  God  into  Man  redeems  and  exalts  everything 
human,  turns  religion  into  a  relation  at  once  filial 
and  fraternal,  the  Church  into  a  brotherhood  which 
expresses  a  divine  Sonship,  one  in  nature  and  in  life 
with  that  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  The  ideal  is 
noble ;  the  mission  of  the  preacher  is  to  have  the 
very  life  and  relations  of  the  Godhead  realised  in 
and  through  and  among  men. 

But  oiu-  purpose  is  neither  detailed  exposition 
nor  detailed  criticism,  but  simply  to  commend  to 
men  who  love  theology  a  volume  of  discourses  which 
will  profit  none  but  the  thoughtful,  and  that  only 
the  thoughtful  will  desire  to  read.  We  cannot 
better  conclude  than  with  a  few  examples  of  our 
author's  style : — 

The  public  opinion  of  the  Church  should  be  friendly  to  intellectual 
integrity  in  its  theological  scholars.  It  is  better  that  they  should 
reacli  a  false  conclusion  by  fair  means  than  a  true  one  by  foul.  Truth 
itself  is  not  the  truth  to  the  man  who  has  been  disloyal  to  his  intel- 
lectual conscience  in  the  formation  of  his  belief. 

The  next  quotation  is  on  the  Arian  Controversy : 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  jirovoke  unintelligent  laughtir  by  poor 
jests  about  the  fanatical  I'nthusiasni  "which  was  kindled  in  Alexandria 
and  Constantinople  between  the  partisans  of  the  Ilomoousian  and  the 
partisans  of  the  Homoiousian  theory  of  our  Lord's  person.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  assume  a  tone  of  imjjressive  solemnity  in  rebuking 
the  orthodox  theologians  of  those  days  for  their  profane  presumiition 
in  venturing  with  their  logic  and  their  metaphysics  into  the  mys- 
terious depths  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  for  endeavouring  to  frame 
dehnitious  when  they  ought  to  have  fallen  prostrate  in  adoration 
and  awe.  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  the  orthodox 
that  are  re.sponsible  for  the  presumption  with  which  they  alone  aro 
charged  ;  they  only  pursued  with  the  logic  of  orthodoxy  the  logic  of 
heresy.  The  attempt  was  made  so  to  define  the  relation  of  the  Son 
of  God  to  the  Father  as  to  rob  the  Church  of  the  great  truth  that 
t'hrist  was  God  Incarnate  ;  and  the  Athanasian  theology  was  a  meta- 
physical protection  of  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion against  a  metaphysical  theory  in  which  that  truth  was  evaded  or 
suppressed.  The  weapons  by  ^vhich  the  faith  was  defended  were 
necessarily  of  the  same  kind  as  the  weapons  by  which  it  was  attacked. 
Both  may  have  become  as  obsolete  as  the  ships  and  the  guns  of  the 
-A-rmada,  and  the  ships  and  the  guns  of  the  gallant  sailors  who  fougat 
for  England  against  the  power  of  Sjiain  ;  but  the  freedom  and  inile- 
pendence  of  England,  and  the  very  existence  of  Protestantism  on  the 
continent  of  Euiope,  were  at  stake  when  our  fathers  went  out  to  fight 
the  fleets  of  Philip.  I,  for  my  jiart,  am  not  disposed  to  speak  of 
their  rude  vessels  and  their  ruder  guns  with  contempt ;  and  I  seo 
in  the  metaphysics  and  logic  of  Athanasius  and  his  comrades  the  best 
weapons  which  the  Church  in  tho,=e  centuries  could  command  for  the 
defence  and  the  secm-ity  of  the  most  precious  truth  contained  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  following  maintains  the  position  that 
science,  even  when  it  speaks  through  the  mouth  of  a 
physician,  cannot  command  conscience : — 
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But  he  tells  me  that  I  must  live  near  the  moors  or  the  sea ;  that  I 
must  leave  my  books  and  my  desk  ;  must  spend  five  or  six  hours  every 
day  in  the  open  air ;  must  ride,  or  drive,  or  fish,  or  shoot ;  that  if  I  go 
on  workina;  I  shall  break  down  in  a  very  few  years,  and,  a  year  or  two 
later,  shall  die.  That  may  be  all  true,  but  it  contains  no  law  which 
I  am  under  any  obligation  to  obey.  Even  supposing  that  I  have  the 
resources  necessarj'  to  carry  out  his  directions,  it  may  be  perfectly 
clear  that  I  am  bound  to  disregard  them.  My  work  may  be  of  a  kind 
wliich  I  have  no  more  riglit  to  desert  for  fear  of  breaking  down  in 
health  and  shortening  my  life  than  a  soldier  has  to  desert  his  post  for 
fear  of  being  shot.  It  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  soldier  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  shot — that  is  his  vocation;  and  no  scientific  demonstratiim 
of  the  mischievous  effect  of  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  chest  can  in  any 
way  afl:'ect  his  duty  ;  it  may  be  Just  as  clearly  my  duty  to  keep  to  my 
work  at  the  risk  of  ruining  my  health  and  of  dying  before  ray  time  ; 
and  no  scientific  demonstration  of  the  mischievous  eft'ects  of  those 
habits  of  life  which  are  incident  to  my  work  can  relieve  me  from  guilt 
and  dishonour  if  I  leave  the  work  undone. 


COLLEGE    HISTORIES. 

The  Colleoes  of  Oxfohd  :  their  History  and  Tu.iditions. 
xxi.  Chapters  Contributed  by  Members  of  the  University. 
Edited  by  Andrew  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
O.xford.     London:  Methuen  &  Co.     1891. 

A  BOOK  that  .should  give  a  fall  and  accurate 
account  of  the  one-aud-twenty  colleges  which 
compose  the  University  of  Oxford  could  scarcely 
have  been  written  by  one  man  unless  he  had  given 
to  his  task  the  labours  of  a  life-time.  In  many  of 
them  the  stream  of  their  history  has  to  be  traced 
back  through  a  remote  past  to  the  period  when  it 
first  began  to  flow  in  a  channel  that  can  be  traced 
with  any  distinctness.  But  this  channel  is  itself 
often  fed  by  still  smaller  streams,  which  have  also 
to  be  tracked  by  the  patience  of  the  antiquary 
through  the  dark  wa.stes  of  time.  Even  to  write 
the  history  of  a  single  college  might  well  require  the 
co-operation  of  at  least  two  writers.  There  are  at 
present  in  Oxford  many  men  who  have  made  a  close 
study  of  our  early  history ;  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  social  life  of  the  last  two  centuries  might 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
Could  Mr.  Andrew  Clark,  the  learned  editor  of 
"  The  Colleges  of  Oxford,"  have  doubled  his  staff 
of  writers,  he  would  have  produced  a  still  more 
valuable  and  interesting  book.  In  the  case  of  Keble 
College,  indeed — which,  properly  .speaking,  is  not  a 
college  at  all,  for  it  is  not  a  corporate  body — one 
writer  much  more  than  suffices.  The  editor  might 
here  very  properly  have  followed  the  example  of 
Horrebow  in  his  famous  chapter  on  the  snakes 
of  Iceland — "  Chapter  Ixxii.  Concerning  Snakes. 
There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland."  So,  too,  Mr.  Clark 
might  have  cut  down  his  last  chapter  to  Just  two 
lines — "  Chapter  xxi.  Keble  College.  There  is  no 
college  of  that  name  in  the  University  of  Oxford." 
Many  of  the  contributors,  aware  of  their  ignorance, 
have  glided  over  the  later  ])eriod  with  the  lightest 
possible  touch.  One  or  two,  we  have  no  doubt,  have 
thought  it  decent  to  throw  a  veil  over  their  Alma 
Mater  in  the  time  of  her  greatest  degradation. 
Others  appai-ently  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
the  dignity  and  gravity  of  their  subject,  and 
like  the  older  writers  of  biography,  have  con- 
sidered everything  that  was  trifling  or  familiar 
as  unworthy  of  their  pen.  It  is  no  light  thing,  for 
instance,  to  write  the  history  of  Oriel ;  it  is  almost 
as  serious  a  matter  as  composing  the  Life  of  an 
archbifshop.  Like  matrimony,  it  is  not  by  any  to  be 
enterprised,  nor  taken  in  hand  unadvisedly  or 
lightly.  The  ghosts  of  its  famous  Fellows  sit  as 
heavy  on  the  soul  of  their  successor,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  account  of  the  college,  as  ever  the  ghosts  of 
his  murdered  victims  sat  on  the  soul  of  Richard  III. 
They  are  lead  within  his  bosom.  So  awful  and 
solemn  are  they  that  he  scarcely  ventures  even  to 
mention  them.  Whately  is  passed  over  in  silence  ; 
Newman  is  not  spoken  of  by  name ;  Arnold  is  dis- 
missed in  two  or  three  lines.  To  Mark  Pattison's 
curious  but  bitter  account  of  Oriel,  as  he  found  it 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reference.  Of  Provost  Hawkins,  the  author  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  reputation  of  the  college,  not 


a  word  is  said.  Even  the  men  of  last  century  are 
not  remote  enough  for  their  failings  to  be  described. 
A  more  daring  artist  would  surely  have  heightened 
the  merits  of  Provost  Eveleigh,  who  raised  Oriel  to 
its  pitch  of  glory,  by  recounting  how  his  i-everend 
predecessor  was  "  continually  obliged  to  be  assisted 
to  bed  by  his  butler,  while  the  Gaudies  were  a  scene 
of  wild  licence."  This  was  the  account  that  Newman 
(Cardinal  Newman,  we  mean)  gave  to  Mark  Pattison. 
It  differs  not  a  little  from  the  description  which  we 
find  in  the  work  before  us,  where  we  read  that  "  the 
history  of  the  college  during  the  remainder  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  quiet,  decorous,  and  un- 
eventful." Uneventful  it  may  have  been,  for  even 
the  drunkenness  of  a  jjrovost  by  long  continuance 
ceases  to  be  an  event ;  but  quiet  and  decorous  it 
certainly  was  not. 

The  editor,  hapjiily,  in  his  own  chai)ter  is  fi'ee 
from  this  squeamishness.  Lincoln  College,  however, 
is  not  an  awful  theme  like  Oriel.  There  is  no  man 
in  Oxford  better  versed  than  Mr.  Clark  in  the  early 
history  of  the  university ;  but  he  does  not  trust 
merely  to  his  learning  to  recommend  his  narrative. 
We  have  a  lively  picture  of  his  college  in  its  best 
and  its  worst  clays.  In  the  seventeenth  centur-y  we 
see  one  Fellow  "  sore  bruising  and  beating  the  face  " 
of  another  Fellow ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  we  are 
introduced  to  that  famous  rector  who  ])reached  a 
sermon  two  hours  and  a  half  long,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  pious  wish  that  "  all  the  Jarman  philo- 
sophers were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jarman  Ocean." 
We  see  the  same  venerable  figure  driving  into 
Oxford  from  his  country  living,  with  a  pair  of  pigs 
in  his  ijhaeton  for  sale  in  the  pig-market.  We  see 
also  the  Fellows,  most  of  whom  also  had  livings  in 
the  neighbourhood,  every  Monday  evening  refreshing 
themselves  after  their  dovible  ride  and  their  spiritual 
labours  by  a  "  wet  night,"  as  they  called  it.  Two 
bottles  of  port  were  provided  for  each  man,  while  a 
third  was  often  sent  for.  Coming  down  to  the 
present  age,  we  find  one  of  this  jovial  brotherhood 
ending  as  a  tramp  in  the  casual-ward  at  Northamp- 
ton. Another,  who  had  come  into  a  valuable  and 
distant  living,  died  in  the  Oxford  Debtors'  Prison. 
"  When,  in  1854,  the  new  incumbent  went  to  the 
living,  he  found  that  the  parishioners,  unable  to  get 
anything  out  of  their  rector,  had  helped  themselves 
from  the  rectory-house — windows,  doors,  staircases, 
floors,  slates,  stones,  had  been  taken  away,  and  the 
ruins,  sold  at  an  auction,  fetched  less  than  £10." 
Excellent,  too,  is  Mr.  Clark's  story  of  the  Lincoln 
tutor,  who  always  kept  a  bottle  of  port  by  him 
while  his  pupil  translated  Livy's  account  of  Hanni- 
bal's camjiaign.  "  Whenever  we  came  to  the  name 
of  that  Carthaginian  general,"  so  one  of  his  pupils 
reported,  "  my  tutor  would  rejilenish  his  glass, 
saying,  '  Here's  that  old  fellow  again  ;  we  must  drink 
his  health.'  " 

Not  less  accurate  and  lively  is  Mr.  Poole's  account 
of  Balliol.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  he, 
too,  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  gravity  and 
solemnity  of  his  task ;  happily  he  has  not  been 
weighed  down  either  by  his  own  learning  or  the 
reputation  of  his  college.  S]3eaking  of  the  period 
from  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present 
century,  he  says  : — "  In  the  general  decline  of  learn- 
ing, education,  and  manners,  Balliol  College  appears 
even  to  have  sunk  below  most  of  its  rivals,  and  its 
annals  show  little  more  than  a  dreary  record  of  lazy 
torpor  and  bad  living."  So  low  did  it  sink,  that  one 
afternoon  the  president  of  Trinity,  who  was  also 
Vice-Chancellor,  was  seen  "  in  his  garden  throwing 
stones  at  its  windows  with  much  satisfaction,  as  if 
happy  to  contribute  his  share  in  comjileting  the 
apijearance  of  its  ruins."  Mr.  Poole  very  ti-uly 
observes  that  "  in  modern  times  Oxford  has  ever 
been  a  prey  to  architects."  He  shows,  however,  that 
even  in  the  good  old  days  its  buildings  were  a  prey 
to  a  Vice-Chancellor  and  Head  of  House. 

In  the  interesting  account  wliich  we  have  of 
Corpus  from  its  president,  we  see  the  severity  of  the 
discipline  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.    A 
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scholar  who  had  in  his  room  some  out-college  men, 
and  had  joined  with  them  in  making  a  disturbance, 
"  was  sentenced  to  be  kept  liard  at  Avoi-k  in  the 
library  from  morning  to  evening  prayers  for  a 
month."  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  same 
punishment  could  be  revived  for  the  young  ruflians 
who  in  these  latter  days,  "  flown  with  insolence  and 
wine,"  after  their  drunken  boating-suppers,  bi'eak 
into  a  college  that  knows  them  not,  tear  down  the 
woodwork,  and  light  a  bonfire  with  it  in  the  quad- 
rangle. No  jjenalty  would  more  si)eedily  drive  them 
forth  from  a  seat  of  learning  which  they  disgrace. 

We  had  hoped  from  the  several  writers  to  ascer- 
tain with  great  accuracy  the  effect  produced  on  the 
University  by  the  Restoration,  but  only  eight  of  the 
whole  number  have  examined  the  questiou.  Mr. 
Boase,  an  authority  of  great  weight,  says  that  in 
Exeter  "  the  Restoration  put  an  end  alike  to  learning 
and  to  discipline."  In  Oriel,  at  this  period,  "  the 
system  of  election  to  Fellowships  was  tainted  with 
corruption."  Lincoln,  hajipily,  under  a  good  sub- 
rector,  "  fairly  escaped  the  break-down  in  manners, 
morals,  and  studies,  which  the  Restoration  brought 
to  many  colleges."  "  Corpus  does  not  seem  to  have 
gained  in  learning,  discipline  or  quiet,  by  the  change 
of  government."  In  All  Souls'  "  corrupt  resignation, 
which  had  survived  the  Parliamentary  visitation, 
blossomed  out  into  all  its  old  luxuriance  in  the  easy 
times  of  the  Restoration."  In  Christ  Church  the 
Dean  "  could  not  work  miracles  of  discipline  or 
reform  the  manners  of  the  Restoration."  The  effect 
produced  in  Wadham  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  of  the 
earlier  changes  made  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners we  are  told  "that  they  did  far  more  good 
than  harm  to  the  college."  In  one  college  only  is  it 
asserted  that  the  Commonwealth  was  a  great  evil 
and  the  Restoration  a  great  blessing.  St.  John's,  it 
is  maintained,  "  languished  in  ])overty  and  neglect 
until  the  Restoration,  its  property  dissipated,  and 
its  learning  in  decay.  .  .  .  The  first  results  of 
the  Restoration  were  works  of  ])iety."  But  Mr. 
Button,  who  in  all  other  parts  of  his  narrative 
writes  well  and  clearly,  when  he  comes  to  "  the 
second  founder  of  the  college.  Laud,"  his  system  and 
his  works,  throws  over  him  and  them  a  light  which 
may  be  religious,  but  which  is  certainly  dim. 

To  the  Provost  of  Queen's  we  are  indebted  for  a 
scholarly  account  of  his  College.  Nevertheless  we 
cannot  but  complain  that,  familiar  as  he  is  with  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  leaves  its  life  undescribed. 
Be  merely  mentions  Jeremy  Bentham's  name.  Why 
does  he  not  tell  how  the  founder  of  the  Utilitarian 
philosophy  was  one  day  held  up  by  his  heels  till  a 
half -guinea  rolled  out  of  his  breeches-pocket,  which 
he  never  saw  again,  and  how  another  day  he 
received  a  blow  in  the  eye  from  a  fellow-collegian, 
who  first  invited  him  to  supper  and  then  lay  in  wait 
for  him  on  his  return.  Why  have  we  no  account  of 
Provost  Pothergill,  "  who  would  not  have  been  seen 
abroad  minus  his  wig  and  gown  for  a  dukedom,"  and 
who  the  night  of  the  great  fire  at  Queen's,  when  he 
could  nowhere  be  found,  and  his  lite  was  despaired 
of,  "  suddenly  emerged  from  the  burning  pile,  full- 
dressed  as  usual,  his  wig  something  the  worse  for 
being  nearly  '  done  to  a  turn.' "  Queen's  has  many 
famous  men  to  boast  of.  Among  those  whom  the 
Provost  recounts  with  just  pride  we  should  have 
willingly  seen  omitted  the  name  of  a  recent  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic,  who  was  only  eminent  for  his 
orthodoxy  and  for  his  utter  ignorance  of  the 
language  which  he  ]irofessed. 

We  must  rapidly  jiass  over  the  histories  of  the 
other  colleges — over  Jesus  with  its  account  of 
moneys  spent  on  the  fortifications  of  Oxford  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  ;  All  Souls  with  its  drum  stove  in, 
just  as  it  was  brought  back  200  years  ago  by  the 
University  battalion  which  took  the  field  against 
Monmouth ;  Worcester,  where  the  porter  every 
morning  rouses  the  sleepers  by  hammering  upon 
the  door  of  each  staircase  with  a  mallet,  as  his 
predecessors  more  than  five  centuries  ago  roused  the 
Benedictines  whose  cells  form  the  most  ancient  part 


of  the  college.  We  must  not  tarry  at  University, 
with  its  fellows  who  forged  deeds;  at  Brasenose, 
with  its  Ale  verses ;  or  at  New  College,  where,  only 
sixty  years  ago,  two  choir-boys  still  every  day  gave 
the  summons  to  dinner  "  by  shouting  in  unison  and  in 
measured  syllables,  'Temjms  est  vo-cau-di  A-manger,^ 
O  Seigneurs.' "  Over  these  good  things,  and  many 
others  like  them,  want  of  space  will  not  let  us  tarry. 
He  who  has  Oxford  for  his  theme  can  never  reach 
the  end  of  his  subject.  At  some  kind  of  a  conclusion, 
however,  we  must  arrive.  Ours  shall  be  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  learned  editor  that  he  should 
bring  out  a  companion  volume  in  which  every 
college  shall  be  described  by  one  who  does  not 
belong  to  it.  Let  St.  John's  be  drawn  by  Balliol 
a,nd  Balliol  by  St.  John's,  and  the  result  will  be  both 
lively  and  curious. 

ADMIRAL    SIR    WILLIAM    PARKER. 

The    Last    of    Nelson's    Captains.       By   Admiral   Sir   Augustus 
rhilliinore,  K.C.B.      London:   Harrison  &  Sons.     1891. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  William  Parker  was  a 
gallant  officer,  of  good  and  long  service  ;  but  three 
large  and  closely  ]irinted  volumes  about  him  are 
more  than  mortal  man  can  be  fairly  expected  to 
read  through ;  and  though  they  have  their  value 
as  a  work  of  reference  and  a  storehouse  of  fact 
and  anecdote.  Sir  Augustus  Phillimore  has  done 
well  in  now  publishing  an  abridged  edition  in  one 
volume,  itself  a  bulky  memoir.  Admiral  Phillimore 
was  for  some  years  Sir  William  Parker's  flag- 
lieutenant,  during  his  command  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  continued  on  terms  of  familiar  friend- 
ship with  his  old  chief  up  to  the  day  of  his  death 
in  November,  1800.  He  thus  had  personal  know- 
ledge of  much  that  he  now  relates,  and  enjoyed  the 
rare  advantage  of  hearing  the  experience  and  the 
anecdotes  of  the  long  watch  off  Toulon  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  himself  took  part  in  it,  and  was 
described  as  one  of  the  best  frigate  captains  in 
the  service.  Sir  William  Parker  entered  the  navy 
in  1793.  He  was  a  nejjhew  and  cousin  of  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  and  he  could  talk,  genially  enough 
sometimes,  of  the  mighty  men  of  old,  whom  he 
had  seen  and  known  in  the  flesh.  It  is  thus  that 
his  "  Life "  has  an  excejjtional  interest  and  value 
to  the  student  of  naval  history  ;  but  popular,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  it  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  be  ;  for  Parker  was  a  man  of  good  rather 
than  of  brilliant  service.  It  may  be  that  he  was 
unfortunate  in  not  getting  a  chance  ;  but  an  old 
proverb  assures  us  that  chance  comes  to  those  who 
wait,  and  Parker  commanded  the  Amazon,  one  of 
our  finest  38-gun  frigates,  for  close  on  ten  busy 
years — from  1802  to  1812.  However  that  may  be, 
the  fact  remains  that  his  service  as  a  captain 
included  nothing  more  brilliant  than  assisting  in 
the  capture  of  the  Belle  Poule  in  1800,  when  the 
enemy  was  altogether  over-matched.  Perhaps  the 
most  "  taking  "  incident  in  his  early  career  was  the 
capture  of  a  S]ianish  homeward-bound  ship  off 
Lisbon  in  January,  180.5.  The  Amazon  had  been 
sent  by  Nelson  from  off  Toulon  to  Lisbon,  with 
despatches  and  permission  to  cruise  for  a  few 
weeks.  She  met  the  packet  outside  Lisbon ;  and 
after  sending  the  despatches  on  board  and  getting 
the  receijjt,  Parker  made  sail  to  the  westward,  to 
the  extreme  disgust  of  his  oifieers,  who,  after  a 
year  off  Toulon,  thought  themselves  almost  entitled 
to  a  week  at  Lisbon.  But  Parker  was  resolute : 
it  was  the  only  chance  he  had  had  of  getting  any 
prize-money,  and  he  was  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  And  the  very  next  morning  they 
sighted  a  large  Spanish  ship,  overhauled  her  and 
brought  her  to.  The  boarding-officer  returned, 
scarcely  able  to  speak  from  excitement : — 

"  She  is  the  Grarina,  si;',  of  six  guns." 
"  AV'ell,  wliat  is  her  cargo  ?  " 
"  Oh,  sir,  she  has  hides  and  indigo.'' 

"That  is   oii])ital; "  but  seeing  the  lieutenant  still  much  excited, 
"Anything  else  r " 

"  Yes,  sir,  cochineal." 
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"  Still  better.     What  is  the  matter  ?  any  more  ?  " 
"  Sir,  she  has  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  hard 
coin  besides! "  ,       ,  , ,     ,     v  . 

The  joy  throughout  the  ship,  after  the  dreary  blockading  at 
Toulon,  may  easily  be  conceived.  All  the  officers  instantly  came  up 
to  thank  their  captain  for  his  firmness  in  not  yielding  to  their 
entreaties,  and  expressed  their  gratitude  with  genuine  fervour. 

And  so,  after  a  month's  cruise,  Avben  the  Amason 
rejoined  the  fleet,  Parker  was  able  to  hand  Nelson  a 
bill  for  £10,000,  as  the  flag  share  of  his  sneeess,  his 
own  share  being  more  than  double  that  amount. 

As  an  admiral  Parker  commanded  the  siiuadron 
in  China  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  war,  and 
brought  it  to  a  satisfactory  end  by  the  apparently 
sim]}le  method  of  seizing  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  Grand  Canal.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1815 
he  was  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy,  and  was  at  once 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  he  continued  for  seven  years,  which  included 
the  revolutions  and  turmoil  of  1848,  and  the  incident 
of  Don  Pacifico— half  comic  as  it  seems  now — in  1850. 
From  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  ciuestion  was : — 

"  Whether  the  state  of  the  Greek  tribunals  was  such  as  to  warrant 
Lord  Palmorston  in  insisting  on  M.  Pacifico'a  demand  being  satisfied 
by  the  Greek  Government,  belore  that  person  had  exhausted  the  legal 
remedies  which  it  must  le  presumed  are  afforded  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  every  civilised  state  ;  " 

and  Sir  Augu.stus  Phillimore,  with,  probably.  Sir 
William  Parker's  ojiinion  to  guide  him,  thinks  that 
tlie  ordinary  tribunals  of  Greece  at  that  time  afforded 
no  legal  remedy. 

What  we  like  least  about  the  book  is  its  title. 
The  "Life  of  Sir  William  Parker"  we  could  under- 
.stand — it  carries  its  meaning  on  its  face  ;  but  "  The 
Last  of  Nelson's  Captains  "  is  claptrap,  is  unworthy 
of  the  subject,  and  is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  Parker 
cannot  fairly  be  classed  as  "  one  of  Nelson's  captains  " 
merely  because  he  was  captain  of  a  cruising  frigate 
which  for  about  eighteen  months  was  attached  to 
the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  under  Nelson's  command. 
It  is  not  in  this  sense,  at  least,  that  the  name  of 
"  Nelson's  captains  "  has  been  assigned  to  those  who 
fought  and  conquered  with  him  at  the  Nile,  at 
Copenhagen,  or  at  Trafalgar — to  Miller,  or  Hardy,  or 
Berry,  or  to  those  whom,  like  Hoste  and  Collier,  he 
trained  almost  from  infancy.  If  Parker  was  any- 
body's captain  it  was  rather  St.  Vincent's.  He  was 
St.  Vincent's  nephew  ;  from  an  early  period  he  made 
St.  Vincent  his  model,  and  did,  at  an  humble  dis- 
tance, succeed  in  imitating  him,  even  in  his  worst 
points.  Sir  Augustus  Phillimore  is  naturally  inclined 
to  take  a  favourable,  perhaps  a  too  favourable,  view 
of  the  character  of  his  friend  and  chief  ;  but,  with  all 
his  faults,  he  was  a  fine  old  fellow.  The  book,  too, 
taken  all  together,  is  a  good  book,  even  as  it  stands  ; 
it  would  be  very  much  better  if  it  had  an  index. 
The  want  is  an  offence  against  the  canons  of  book- 
making  for  which  there  can  be  no  excuse. 


CAMBRIDGE    LIFE. 


In  Cambridge  Courts  :  Studies  of  University  Life  ix  Puose  and 
Verse.     By  U.  C.  Lehmann.     London:  Henry  &  Co.     18'Jl. 

It  will  be  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  those  who 
remember  "Harry  Fludyer"  to  find  that  its  author 
has  once  more  written  of  Cambridge  Life.  With 
the  Cambridge  undergraduate  Mr.  Lehmann  is  in 
perfect  sympathy  ;  he  knows  him  well  and  admires 
him  immensely.  He  is  not,  however,  in  the  least 
blind  to  undergraduate  faults  and  failings  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  can  treat  them  with  good-humoured 
satire.  He  has  observed  well  and  closely  ;  he  can 
depict  what  he  has  observed  brightly  and  clearly. 
Old  Cambridge  men,  who  have  always  an  affection- 
ate remembrance  of  their  University  days,  will  be 
glad  to  recall  through  these  pages  the  scenes  and 
society  of  their  youth, 

"  The  daily  tramp  of  eager  men, 

The  nightly  hush  of  hoary  walls." 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  series  of 
Cambridge  Dialogues.  In  one  the  average  bed- 
maker  is  sketched  to  the  life.     The  average  bedmaker 


is  anecdotal,  lenient  to  the  frailties  of  youth,  and 
sarcastic  on  the  subject  of  economies  that  she  con- 
siders to  be  unworthy.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  dialogue  she  is  just  finishing  a  story  : — 

"  But  where  'e  got  to  we  never  knoo.  I  'eard  a  week  arterwarda 
that  they  found  one  of  'is  boots  in  the  Lib'ary,  and  another  in  "is 
tutor's  coalscuttle ;  but  'owever  'e  slijiped  'isself  through  them  bars  in 
the  middle  o'  the  night  is  more  than  I  can  say.  'K's  a  Counsellor 
in  London  now,  a  very  moross  man,  and  makin'  no  end  of  money, 
with  a  sweet  pretty  wife  and  two  such  dear  children.  1  dessay  'e 
■wouldn't  care  for  many  of  his  friends  to  know  this  story  ;  but.  Lor', 
they  all  carried  on  in  them  days,  and  I  don't  blame  'em  for  it;  ( J'nice 
on  iin  fipptr  J/uor  s/i<iiil!<  in  slnitorimt  tonfs,  ^  Mra.  (rrorin  !')  Ah,  let 
'im  shout,  i  wonder  if  'e  thinks  I'm  a-goin'  to  run  my  legs  orf  for 
'im.  'E's  one  o'  your  potted-meat  lot.  (  Voice  aijaiii, '  Mrs.  Gloves  !  ') 
I  wonder  it  don't  stick  in  'is  throat  and  stop  'is  shoutin'." 

Another  of  the  dialogues  deals  with  the  Cam- 
bridge dog-fancier.  The  dog-fancier  has  halted 
under  a  window  at  which  two  undergraduates  are 
sitting.  He  has  put  down  a  St.  Bernard  puppy, 
which  has  promptly  rolled  into  a  puddle.  He  com- 
mences his  Aviles  by  addressing,  apparently,  the 
puppy  :— 

"  Ah  !  you  set  there,  my  beauty,  and  get  that  coat  o'  yourn  dry. 
Bless  your  'cart,  you  don't  mind  a  bit  of  a  bath  no  more  thari 
(rinjuelij)  any  of  us  does.  But  there,  you're  a  haristocrat,  you  are, 
and  you  knows  when  you're  come  to  your  proper  place.     Jim  Topper 

was  right  when  'o  told  me   yesterday [Correetlrelij)   No,  'twarn't 

yesterday  ;  'twas  the  day  afore — that  there  warn't  nothin'  but  haris- 
tocrats  in  this  'ere  street." 

The  dissipations  of  undergraduates  and  their 
small  vanities  are  all  drawn  with  gentle  satire. 
There  are  scenes  on  the  river,  at  the  examination 
for  the  Little  Go,  at  the  rehearsals  of  the  A.  D.  C, 
and  in  the  awesome  antechamber  of  the  Dean's 
rooms,  where  they  wait  who  have  the  unhappiness 
to  be  "  haided."  It  is  chiefly,  of  course,  with  the 
lighter  side  of  academic  life  that  Mr.  Lehmann 
deals,  remembering  that  he  is  writing  in  the  White- 
friars  Library.  Yet  we  may  gather  his  opinion 
on  one  or  two  serious  questions  :  he  objects  to 
the  abolition  of  bedmakers  and  to  the  introduction 
of  agriculture  as  a  subject  for  study  at  Cambridge. 
The  latter  proposal  was  part  of  that  spirit  of 
utilitarianism  which  is  now  again  at  work  on  our 
educational  system.  Mr.  Lehmann  refers  delicately 
to  one  humiliation  that  has  befallen  the  under- 
graduate. He  may  sit  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Jebb,  and 
learn  to  emulate  Pindar — 

"  But  at  times  the  high  gods  who  o'er  papers  preside 
Send  a  lady  from  Xewnham  to  chasten  our  pride." 

Perhaps  the  chief  charm  of  University  life  is  the 
youth  of  the  undergraduate.  Youth,  with  its 
brilliance  and  lightness  of  heart,  its  blunders  and 
amateurishness,  its  frank  ignorance  and  delightful 
enthusiasm,  its  strength  of  body  and  freshness  of 
mind,  is  irresistible.  For  most  of  its  sins  youth  is  its 
own  sufficient  excuse;  its  eager  culture  of  mind  and 
body  alike,  as  seen  at  Cambridge,  is  admirable.  Mr. 
Lehmann  thus  addresses  tliose  who  are  just  com- 
mencing their  career  at  Cambridge  : 

"So  advance  and  be  welcome;  we  greet  you  delighted; 
And  oh  !  be  n<rt  tired  of  your  freshness  too  soon ; 
The  age  that  you  ask  for  will  come  uninvited. 

Like  the  thief  in  the  night  or  the  tripos  in  June. 
And  we  envy,  who  pause  and  regret  and  grow  grey, 
The  Joy  of  inere  living  that  stirs  you  to-day." 

Few,  if  any,  are  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Lehmann 
to  speak  of  Cambridge  life.  His  personal  experience 
of  it  has  been  unusually  wide  and  intimate.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Lehmann  is  not  an  amateur,  and  that 
his  literary  abilities  have  already  received  the 
recognition  which  they  undoubtedly  deserve.  Life 
at  Cambridge,  unspoiled  by  the  malice  and  money- 
making  of  later  years,  is  a  good  subject  for  a  writer 
so  genial,  so  observant,  so  spirited  as  Mr.  Lehmann. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  a  reviewer  who 
is  himself  a  Cambridge  man,  and  is  prepared  to  re- 
ceive all  consequent  accusations  with  equanimity; 
for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  book  will  receive 
its  fairest  treatment  at  the  hands  of  that  man 
whose  ignorance  of  its  subject  is  most  complete. 
The  writing  of  "  In  Cambridge  Courts  "  is  somewhat 
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unequal ;  its  author  does  not  always  hit  the  mark ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  believe  that  all  old  Cambridge 
men  Avill  receive  it  with  enthusiastic  gratitude,  and 
that  to  the  outside  world  it  jiresents  a  series  of  very 
clever  and  striking  pictures  of  a  kind  of  life  which 
has  been  almost  imiforndy  misrepresented. 


FICTION. 

1.  Vain  Fortune.     Bv   Georgo  Moore.     One  vol.     London:  Henry 

&  Co.     1891. 

2.  At   Sl-ndry  Timkr  and  in  Divers  Manners.     By  Mary  Eleanor 

Benson.     Two  vols.      London :    Kegan    Paul,  Trench,  Triibner 
&  Co.     1891. 

In  "  Vain  Fortune "  Mr.  George  Moore  deals  with 
the  career  of  a  di-amatist,  with  his  transition  from 
extreme  poverty  to  a  fortune  unexpectedly  inherited, 
and  with  his  attitude  towards  three  women.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  detail  the  plot,  because,  as  "Vain 
Fortune"  happens  to  be  an  arti.stic  piece  of  work, 
it  does  not  live  by  plot  alone,  and  a  bare  .sketch 
would  convey  no  idea  whatever  of  the  qualities  of 
the  book.  It  is  vivid  ;  to  take  one  small,  but  not 
altogether  insignificant,  instance,  Mr.  George  Moore 
writes,  in  describing  the  scene  at  the  corner  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road  : — "  A  conductor  shouted  for 
fares,  with  the  light  of  public-house  lamps  on  his  open 
mouth."  Most  novelists  would  have  said  that  the  light 
fell  on  the  conductor's  face,  and  might  jiossibly  have 
suited  better  the  conventional  taste.  But  the  detail 
which  Mr.  George  Moore  has  added  suggests  motion, 
rapid  and  transient ;  it  depicts  a  characteristic 
moment,  and  so  .suggests  the  whole  scene ;  it  is 
luminous.  Again,  Mr.  George  Moore  is  truthful  just 
where  the  more  conventional  novelist  is  false.  The 
chapter  which  describes  the  suicide  of  Emily  is  a 
case  in  point ;  the  more  ordinary  taste — believed  by 
the  more  ordinary  people  to  be  the  more  correct 
taste — will  never  forgive  Mr.  Moore  for  being 
accurate  in  a  medical  detail ;  but  in  his  description 
of  Emily's  failure  to  poison  herself  with  chloral, 
he  seems  to  us  to  have  treated  the  truth  artistic- 
ally ;  the  failure  is  consistent  with  the  ignoi-ance 
of  the  morbid  and  hysterical  heroine,  and  the  un- 
pleasant details  are  not  unduly  emphasised.  When 
Emily  drowns  herself,  Mr.  Moore  writes  just  as 
truly  :— 

"It  was  one  of  those  warm  nights  of  winter  when  a  sulphur- 
coloured  sky  hangs  like  a  blanket  behind  the  wet,  dishevelled  woods  ; 
and,  though  there  was  neither  moon  nor  star,  the  night  was  strangely 
clear,  and  the  shadow  of  the  bridge  was  distinct  in  the  water.  When 
she  approached  tlie  brink  the  swans  moved  slowly  away.  They 
reminded  her  of  the  cold  ;  but  the  black  obsession  of  death  was  upon 
her ;  and  hastening  her  steps,  she  threw  herself  forward.  She  fell 
into  shallow  water  and  regained  her  feet,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
uncertain  if  she  would  wade  to  the  bank  or  fling  herself  into  a  deeper 
place.  Suddenly  she  sank,  the  water  rising  to  her  shoulders.  She 
was  lifted  off  her  feet.  A  faint  struggle,  a  faint  cry,  and  then 
nothing — notliing  but  the  whiteness  of  the  swans  moving  through 
the  sultry  night  slowly  towards  the  island." 

Mr.  George  Moore's  symjiathies  seem  wider  in  this 
volume  than  in  some  of  his  previous  work  ;  there  is 
far  less  that  is  crude  or  violent :  his  keen  observation 
and  fine  felicity  of  exiiression  are  noticeable.  "  Vain 
Fortune  "  is  not  a  book  written  especially  for  school- 
girls, and  school-girls  would  perhajis  do  well  to  leave 
it  alone.  But  it  seems  to  us  to  be  good  work,  dis- 
tinct in  quality,  and  full  of  strong,  human  interest. 
The  book  will  not  make  the  dramatic  critics  love 
Mr.  Moore  any  better  ;  but  then  he  has  never 
shown  himself  particularly  anxious  to  secure  their 
aifection. 

"At  Sundry  Times  and  in  Divers  Manners  "  is  a 
story  by  the  late  Miss  Benson.  It  is  prefaced  by  a 
short  biograi)hy  and  a  critical  estimate  of  her  work 
by  her  brother.  With  such  a  book  the  reviewer 
feels  that  he  has  very  little  to  do.  He  is  under  too 
many  liiuitation.^.  However  this  is  a  story  which,  on 
its  merits  alone,  deserves  gentle  treatment.  It  is  a 
religious  story;  it  deals  with  "the  birth  of  the  soul"; 
and  yet  it  contains  much  which  is  bright  and  new. 
It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  fervent  convictions  of  any 
kind  in  combination,   as   here,    with   a  remarkably 


keen  sense  of  humour.  It  is  seldom  that  religious 
stories  escape,  as  in  these  volumes,  from  the  conven- 
tionality of  phrase  and  thought.  Too  often  their 
good  lessons  are  spoiled  by  the  lifeless  and  unattrac- 
tive form  in  which  they  are  iiresented.  As  .studies 
of  character,  some  of  the  girls  in  this  book  are 
excellent ;  admirable,  too,  is  the  .sketch  of  Mrs. 
Hawes,  a  jwor  Avoman  with  an  intense  interest  in 
diseases  : 

**  It  was  a  odd  illness.  It  was  on  a  Toosday  night,  'e  was  eating 
liver  and  bacon  for  his  supper — just  a  scooping  up  the  gravy  on  the 
end  of  his  knife,  he  was,  when  they  looked  up,  and  there  !  he  was 
gone — no  illness  nor  anything.  The  doctor  said  it  was  nuffin  at  all, 
but  the  pulst  was  gawn." 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  perhaps,  if  one  were  in 
the  mind  for  it,  to  point  out  certain  faults  in  the 
book.  But  there  is  far  more  to  praise.  The  .story 
itself  is  interesting,  and  some  of  it  is  really 
pathetic;  it  contains  ample  evidence  of  broad 
mind  and  sympathies ;  and  it  deals  well  with  a 
subject  which  writers  of  fiction  have  generally 
treated  very  indifferently. 


THE   MAGAZINES. 


Irish  Local  Government  is  the  foremost  political 
subject  this  month.  In  the  Contemporary,  Sir 
Stephen  de  Vere  warns  the  Government  to  pause  in 
its  rash,  headlong  course,  because  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  for  Ireland  is  all  that  is  Avanted  to  com- 
plete Sir  C.  G.  Duffy's  programme.  Sir  Stephen 
contrives,  in  attacking  "  the  weak  sophism  of  the 
same  laws  for  England  and  Ireland,"  to  supply  a 
famous  argument  for  Home  Rule  :  Since  the  true 
aim  of  a  good  Government  is  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  legislation  must  vary  according  to  the  differ- 
ent characters  and  conditions  of  those  whom  it 
affects.  If  Sir  Stephen  could  only  .see  what  the 
logical  outcome  of  that  position  is !  Mr.  T.  W. 
Rixssell  in  the  Forlniijhtlij  is  not  so  desponding  as 
Sir  Stephen  de  Vere.  He  would  do  exactly  Avhat 
Sir  Stephen  warns  him  not  to  do,  treat  Ireland  as 
Great  Britain  is  treated.  "  We  may  not  be  rush- 
ing the  millennium ;  we  may  not  even  be  '  shooting 
Niagara,' "  but  Mr.  Russell  is  for  making  the 
venture,  and  that  boldly.  We  have  heard  much  of 
"  shooting  Niagara,"  since  Carlyle  invented  the 
political  ap))lication.  Does  it  ever  strike  the  Dis- 
sentient Liberals  and  the  Tories  what  will  be  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  dam  Niagara — say,  with  a 
Local  Government  Bill"?  In  the  Scottish  Review, 
which  reached  us  too  late  for  notice  among  the 
Quarterlies,  Judge  Morris  ventilates  a  plan  of  his 
own  for  Ireland ;  a  plan  which  he  knows  will  not 
receive  the  approliation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  party, 
and  which  will  be  ridiculed  by  Paruellites  and 
Nationalists.  The  Judge  is  right ;  to  propose  a 
plan  based  upon  distrust  of  Ireland,  as  his  is,  is  to 
offer  for  bread  the  grey  old  stone  against  which 
Ireland  has  been  breaking  its  teeth  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

The  late  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
receives  a  very  appreciative  notice  in  Btacknood. 
In  the  National  there  is  a  comic  paper  on  "  The  New 
Leader."  We  could  pull  out  plums  to  fill  a  column, 
but  two  will  suffice.  We  are  assiu-ed  that  the  Con- 
.servative  members  of  the  present  Ministry  forego 
the  leisure  and  the  ])ursuits  of  private  life  only 
because  their  duty  to  the  State  is  to  keep  certain 
dangerous  reformers  in  check.  To  this  the  best 
reply  would  be  "Just  so!" — with  the  proper  inflec- 
tion ;  but  we  may  point  out.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
anonymous  writer,  that  a  patriotic  statesman  is 
never  con,scious  of  foregoing  anything  in  doing 
his  "  duty  to  the  State."  Our  other  selection  from 
this  amusing  article  refers  to  Mr.  Parnell,  of  whom 
it  is  said  that  "  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  still, 
strong  man  in  a  blatant  land,"  because,  "  if  he 
had  been  always  in  evidence,  and  always  talking, 
it  woidd  have  been  discovered  that  he  was  not 
really  cleverer  or  stronger  than  any  one  of 
many  of  his  followers  and  his  supi-emacy  would 
have     ceased."      Again    the    irresistible  remark    is 
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"  Just  so  !  " — with  the  proper  iufiection.  We  cau 
see  only  as  far  as  our  sight  will  carry ;  and 
paltry  souls  detect  paltriness  everywhere.  It  was 
a  man  of  Gotham  who  first  perceived,  after 
staring  at  it  with  his  naked  eyes  for  a 
forenoon,  that  the  sun  was  only  a  spot  with 
some  splashes  of  light  on  it.  It  is  a  pleasiu'e  to 
turn  to  •'  such  an  honest  chronicler "  as  Justin 
McCarthy.  If  the  National  anonymous  boy — he 
cannot  be  out  of  his  teens — will  look  up  the  Con- 
temporary he  may  learn,  as  Catherine  of  Aragon 
learned  from  Griffiths,  to  honour  "  in  his  ashes  "  him 
whom  he  hated  living.  We  luay  leave  the  political 
matter  with  a  reference  to  Mr.  Dicey's  "  My  Critics  " 
{Nineteenth  Century).  Mr.  Uicey  is  unrepentant. 
"  Had  I  to  choose,"  he  says,  "  between  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Union  and  the  prolongation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  existence,  I  should,  without  a  doidjt, 
select  the  former  alternative."  When,  next  year, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  returned  to  power  with  an  over- 
whelming majority,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for 
Mr.  Dicey  but  to  write  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Killing 
no  Murder." 

The  French  military  and  naval  mana3uvres  of 
this  year  showed  astonished  Europe,  and  astonished 
Prance  for  that  matter,  that  the  shattered  and 
despoiled  country  of  1871  had  in  twenty  years  be- 
come again  one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  strongest, 
nation  in  Europe.  Doubtless  this  revival  of  French 
prestige  has  to  do  with  the  large  sjjace  devoted  to 
French  matters  in  the  current  magazines.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  very  important  and  exhaustive  paper  on  the 
"  French  Armies  "  {Fortnightly)  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  the  many  interesting  articles  on 
military  affairs  that  have  come  from  his  pen.  Sir 
Charles  had  special  jjrivileges,  and  saw  as  much 
of  the  French  manoeuvres  as  one  remarkably 
observant  pair  of  eyes  could  take  in.  It  is  not 
all  mana?uvre,  however.  Picturesque  description, 
able  characterisations  of  the  French  Generals, 
and  thoroughly  informed  criticism  and  comparison 
of  the  French  and  English  armies,  give  this  article 
a  peculiar  worth.  In  the  Contemporary  Madame 
Blaze  de  Bury  writes  in  her  attractive  way  on  the 
"  Spiritualisatiou  of  Thought  iu  France."  "  Desjar- 
dinism,"  a  word  used  to  express  the  purest  and  utmost 
ideality  of  thought,  and  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  the  psychical  school,  Paul  Desjardius, 
has  killed  naturalism.  On  every  side  the  new  gener- 
ation is  impelled  towards  sjjirituality ;  and  it  is  no 
leai)  in  the  dark,  but  "a  leap  in  the  light."  Professor 
Dowden  {Fortniyhtly)&\\d  Mr.  E.  Delille  (Nineteenth) 
do  not  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  In  their 
notices  of  M.  Huret's  "  Enquete  sur  I'Evolution  Lit- 
teraire  " — the  collection  of  interviews,  pen-portraits, 
and  revelations,  which  has  caused  lately  such  a 
fluttering  in  French  literary  dovecots,  and  which 
was  noticed  in  The  Speaker  upon  its  ])ublication — 
they  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  deliverers  have 
not  yet  appeared.  From  internal  evidence  Madame 
Blaze  de  Bury's  article  is  incomparably  more  import- 
ant than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  we  believe 
ourselves  justified  in  hoping  with  her  that  along 
with  mateinal  prosperity  the  soul  of  France  has 
revived,  rather  than  in  doubting  with  Mr.  Dowden, 
or  sneering  with  Mr.  Delille.  "  French  and  English," 
by  Miss  Betham-Edwards  {Fortnightly),  is  based 
on  Mr.  Hamertou's  interesting  work.  Other  articles 
on  French  men  and  things  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Gentleman' a.  Temple  Bar,  3hirray's,  Loiigmans, 
Argosy,  and  Macmillan'fi. 

Mr.  William  Archer  and  Mr.  David  Christie 
Murray,  in  the  Fortnightly  and  the  Contemjiorary, 
althougli  agreeing  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  great 
dramatic  revival  in  England,  disagree  regarding 
possible  revivalists.  Mr.  Archer,  "  with  a  trumpet  at 
his  lips,  ready  to  hail  his  advent,  waits  eagerly  on 
the  Messiah,"  but  "  no  one  appears  who  cau  for  a 
moment  be  mistaken  for  the  master  who  is  to  be." 
Mr.  Murray  thinks  Ave  have  ah-eady  three  men 
capable  of  being  masters — Messrs.  Buchanan,  Sims, 
and  Pinero,  to  wit.     We  question  if  the  high  priest 


of   Ibsen    will    recognise    Marlowe   when   he    comes. 
Mr.  Murray  is  easily  satisfied. 

We  have  been  especially  struck  with  three  papers 
in  the  Economic  Rcrieir.  Iu  Mr.  G.  Binney  Dibl^lee's 
"  Socialism  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle,"  the  "  thinker  and 
fighter "  is  shown  to  have  been,  contrary  to  the 
popular  estimate,  less  a  dreamer  than  a  statesman, 
who  trusted  not  in  imiversal  brotherhood,  but  in  a 
national  policy,  and  who  never  expected  all  things  to 
take  place  in  a  day.  In  the  "  Impediment  to  Pro- 
duction "  Mr.  Francis  Mintou  maintains  that  the 
existing  poverty  of  society  does  not  originate  from  any 
lack  of  productive  vitality,  but  is  due  to  a  congestion 
in  the  circulatory  system,  induced  by  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth.  He  would  mitigate  existing 
evils  by  the  abolition  of  the  land  monopoly,  a  pro- 
gressive income-tax  such  as  would  prohibit  the 
accumulation  of  colossal  fortunes,  and  an  increase  in 
the  probate  and  succession  duties.  From  "  What  is 
Justice?"  by  the  Rev.  H.  Rashdall,  a  sufficient 
answer,  if  it  were  needed,  is  to  be  foinid  for  Mr. 
Ambrose  Cox's  absurd  paper  on  "  Evolution  and 
Equality  "  (iVa^io?ioi).  The  most  generally  interest- 
ing article  in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics  is 
a  very  hopeful  "  Interpretation  of  the  Social  Move- 
ments of  our  Time,"  by  Professor  Adams. 

Although  it  is  somewhat  spoiled  in  the  telling, 
the  best  story  of  the  month  is  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Egerton  Castle's  "The  Baron's  Quarry,"  in  Temple 
Bar.  Surprise  at  the  denouement  is  complete,  and 
the  reader  is  enthralled  Avhen  the  narrative  gets 
way  towards  the  end.  "The  Waifs  of  Wind  Creek  " 
{Cornhill)  is  not  nearly  so  convincing,  and  the  hor- 
I'ible  ending  is  altogether  perverse.  The  mad  woman 
should  not  have  been  caught  in  the  bear-trap.  Her 
husband  should  have  found  her ;  and  she  should 
have  recovered  her  reason  at  sight  of  him  and  died 
in  his  arms.  "The  Elegie"  (Blackirood)  and  "The 
Lady  Guide "  {Longmans),  by  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Hunt, 
are  very  good  stories.  Gertrude,  in  the  latter,  is 
capitally  sketched. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  most  interesting 
literary  articles  iu  our  reference  to  Prance.  The 
writer  of  "Mr.  Henry  James"  (Murray's)  indicates  a 
tenderness  for  the  old,  the  jjoor,  the  humble,  the 
disgraced  by  fortune,  as  perhaps  the  only  jjersonal 
note  Mr.  James  allows  to  modify  the  vigour  of  dis- 
interested observation.  Mr.  Pi-aneis  Adams  writes 
with  discriminative  appreciation  on  Rudyard  Kipling 
in  the  Fortnight  I !/.  "The  Old  Saloon"  (Blackvood) 
is  too  forlorn  and  antiquated.  "  The  Theology  of 
Mr.  Swinburne's  Poems"  (Gentleman's),  by  Robei't 
Shindler,  is  well  written. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  Lord  Wolseley's  criticism 
of  Moltke's  ^' Frmico-German  War"  (United  Service) 
— original  and  translation — with  the  article  on  the 
same  subject  in  Blackwood.  In  the  latter  the 
translation  is  passed  over  with  a  slight  rebuke,  and 
Moltke's  work  is  praised  to  the  echo.  Lord  Wolseley 
devotes  several  pages  to  very  damaging  criticism  of 
the  translation,  and  characterises  the  original  as  a 
spiritless  summary  of  great  events  and  of  famous 
victories. 

The  engravings  by  T.  Cole  from  Michael  Angelo 
in  the  Century,  the  fully  illustrated  article  on 
Chicago  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  the  reproductions  of 
numerous  pictures  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Watts  in  Atalanta, 
the  portraits  of  Milton  and  the  illustrations  of 
Hatfield  House  in  the  English  Illustrated,  are  the 
most  attractive  features  of  those  magazines.  St. 
Nicholas  has  always  got  jilenty  of  good  pictures. 
There  is  an  illustrated  article  on  "  Holloway  College" 
in  the  Educational  Review.  The  Critical  Review 
contains  a  great  variety  of  matter  on  theology  and 
philosophy  by  English,  Scotch,  and  German  special- 
ists. In  The  Monthly  Packet  Miss  Youge  continues 
her  "  Cameos  from  English  History,"  and  "  That 
Stick,"  a  serial  story  of  and  for  girls.  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  article  on 
the  London  County  Council  (New  Revieic),  and  the 
intei-esting  family  letters  of  General  Sherman  in  the 
CosinojMlitani 
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FIRST    IMPRESSIONS.* 

It  appears,  from  tlio  invostlgatiims  of  Dr.  Eilridge- Green, 
as  .set  forth  ill  till'  new  volume  of  tlio  "  lufernatioiial  Seieutitie 
Series,"  tliat  "  Colour-Blindness  "  is  more  eommon  amongst  the 
uneducated  tlian  the  educated  classes — a  curious  eircumstauce, 
and  one  f(n-  which  it  is  difficult  to  account.  Women  have  a 
much  better  perception  of  colour  tlian  men;  indeed,  ))y  the 
ordinarily  accepted  tests,  only  one  woman  in  two  thousand  is 
found  to  be  colour-blind,  whereas  one-tifth  of  the  educated  men 
whom  Dr,  Green  examined  had  "  diminished  colour  percejition, 
although  the  majority  could  not  be  classified  as  colour-blind." 
Colour,  according  to  the  view  advanced  in  this  book,  is  a  sensa- 
tion, and  not  an  unalterable  physical  quality ;  and  the  reason 
why  a  certain  combination  of  rays  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of 
a  certain  tint  is  explained  by  tlie  theory  of  psycho-physical  per- 
ception— a  position  witli  wliicli  readers  of  Di'.  Edridge-Green's 
ingenious  book  on  "  Memory  "  are  .already  familiar.  The  argu- 
ment is  supported  by  the  results  obtained  as  tlie  outcome  of  the 
scientific  examin.atiou  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  colour-blind 
persons,  as  well  as  of  many  others  of  more  or  less  defective 
vision.  Dr.  Green  is  of  opinion  that  a  great  many  accidents, 
both  by  laud  and  sea.  are  due  to  colour-blindness  on  the  part  of 
engine-drivers,  pilots,  and  other  men  in  temporary  charge  of 
human  life.  The  chapters  on  the  classification  of  the  colour- 
blind, acquired  eolour-lilindness,  and  the  tests  by  which  this 
visual  defect  may  be  discovered,  are  of  special  interest,  though 
the  whole  book  is  written  from  a  practical  standpoint  and  a 
constant  appeal  to  well-ascertained  facts. 

Although  it  is  only  five  years  since  Dr.  Madden  died,  the 
chief  work  of  his  life  was  accomplished  more  than  forty  ye.ars 
ago,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  his 
services  in  connection  witli  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
as  the  friend  and  biographer  of  the  once  famous,  but  now  almost 
forgotten.  Lady  Blessingtou.  Born  in  Dublin  in  ITiH!,  Richard 
Madden  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and  was  at  one 
time  in  practice  first  in  Naples  and  afterwards  in  Constantinople. 
He  was  a  vivacious  Irishman,  of  roving  propensities,  and  lean- 
ings towards  literature.  In  these  curious  memoirs,  which  are 
chiefly  autobiographical,  wo  gain  a  vivid  idea  of  a  restless,  genial, 
self-opinionated,  and  ))hilantliropic  man  who  once  cut  a  con- 
siderable figure  iu  the  fashionalile  circles  of  London  and  Paris. 
Dr.  Madden  was  fond  of  printer's  ink,  and  published  no  less 
than  forty  volumes,  though  all  of  them  have  slipped  into  per- 
haps not  undeserved  oblivion.  His  life  was  peculiarly  rich  in 
stimulating  friendships,  but  though  many  distinguished  names 
occur  in  this  fragmentary  .and  somewhat  clumsily-written  narra- 
tive, the  reminiscences  which  are  linki'd  to  them  are  disappoint- 
ingly slight.  Quite  one  of  the  best  passages  in  the  book  is  the 
sketch  of  society  at  Gore  Hou.se,  when  Lady  Blessington  was  at 
the  height  of  her  power  ;  and  a  jiathetie  account  is  given  of  the 
debt  and  disaster  in  which  that  brilliant  leader  of  fashion  found 
lierself  involved  iu  the  sprin;;  of  ISl'.K  when  she  quitted  Loudon 
for  ever,  leaving  Gore  House  and  its  treasures  to  the  mercy  of 
her  creditors.  The  nine  days'  sale  at  Kensington  was  a  nine 
•days'  wonder,  and  brokers  and  dealers  with  noisy  clamour 
pushed  and  fought  iu  keen  competition  for  the  books  and  pic- 
tures which  had  once  been  so  carefully  guarded.  "  Guest  after 
guest  came  to  stare  with  the  crowd  and  scan  the  rooms  where 
but  lately  he  was  fain  to  bring  the  incense  of  his  adulation ;  and 
it  is  thus  that  a  faithful  servant,  writing  to  the  Countess,  sums 
np  the  tale  and  pays  an  uncouscicms  tribute  to  a  great  writer 
often  misrepresented  as  a  mere  satirist.  '  Mr.  Thackeray  came 
also,  and  had  teai'S  in  his  eyes  when  he  went  away.  He  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  person  whom  I  have  seen  really  alfected  at  your 
departure.'  "  Every  article  in  the  house  was  sold  off  without 
reserve,  .and  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  people  took  the 
opportunity  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  a  personal  visit  to  the 
rooms  which  the  rank,  fasliion,  and  talent  of  the  metropolis 
had  rendered  memorable.  The  sale  realised  upwards  of  .flo,00(_l  ; 
and  when  all  the  creditors  had  been  satisfied,  Lady  Blessington 
found  herself  in  possession  of  a  modest  olie(|ue  for  £11.  Count 
D'Orsay  also  figures  in  the  volume,  and  Dr.  Maddeu  asserts 
that,  but  for  the  timely  help  which  that  celebrated  dandy 
extended  at  a  critical  moment  to  Louis  N.apoleou,  the  latter 
would  never  liave  ascended  the  throne  of  France.  There  are 
some  odd  slips  of  the  pen  in  the  volume,  and  little  evidence  of 
literary  skill  and  judgment,  though  here  and  there  it  is  possible 

•  CoLOtrE-Bi,iNDNES3  AND  Colotie-Peeception.  By  r.  W.  Edridge- 
Green,  M.D.,  F.G-.S.  Three  Coloured  Plates.  "  International 
Scientifie  Series."  London:  Kegau  Paul,  Trench,  Tjubner  &  Co. 
Crown  8vo.     (.5s.) 

The  Memoirs  of  Richaed  RonEET  Madden,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  Thomas  More  Maddeu,  M.D.  Portrait.  Loudon: 
Ward  &  Downey.     Demy  Svo.     (7s.  6d.) 

A  School  Atlas  of  English  Histoey.  Edited  by  Samuel  Eawson 
Gardiner,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Loudon  and  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.     Small  quarto,     (.is.) 

Chubch-Lobe  Gleanings.  By  T.  F.  Tliiselton  Dyer.  Illustrated. 
London  :  A.  D.  luiies  &  Co.,  Strand.     Crown  Svo.     (10s.  6d.) 

Riding  foe  Ladies.  By  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C,  Illustrated.  The  AU- 
Eugland  Series.  London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden. 
12mo.     (Is.) 


to  discover  a  fresh  anecdote,  and  even  sometimes  a  new  side-light 
on  society  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Queen's  reign. 

Dr.  Gardiner  lias  issued,  by  way  of  a  companion  book  to  his 
•■Student's  History  of  England"  a  "School  Atlas  of  English 
History  " — ingeni(ms  in  idea,  comprehensive  in  scope,  and 
scholarly  in  execution.  The  little  volume  contains  no  less  than 
sixty-six  coloured  maps,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  twenty- 
two  plans  of  epiich-making  battles,  from  Hastings  to  Sevastopol. 
Not  only  is  it  ])ossible  by  consulting  the^o  maps  to  seo  at  a 
glance  the  condition  of  England  from  the  Rom.an  occupation  to 
the  ju-esent  time,  but  also — to  take  but  one  or  two  typical 
examples — to  understand  thee  xtent  of  the  English  conquests  iu 
France  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  position  of  Europe  a  century 
later,  at  the  accession  of  Elizibeth,  the  ch:iiij;es  efEoct'id  by  the 
Treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rastadt  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  the  light  thrown  on  the  Dark  Continent  by  recent 
books  of  travel.  We  .are  (juite  sure  that  this  atlas  only  requires 
to  lie  known  to  be  widely  appreciated  both  by  old  and  young 
students  of  history. 

Miiny  curious  facts  .and  fancies,  quaint  legends  and  odd 
.superstitions,  have  been  brought  together  by  Mr.  Thi^elt  m  Dyer 
iu  a  volume  which  .appeals  to  the  antiquaiy  in  particuLar  and 
lovers  of  bygone  customs  in  general.  These  "  Church  Lorj 
Gleanings"  are  not  all  of  equnl  freshness  or  merit,  t  lough  the 
book  is  obviously  the  outcome  of  wide  and  pitient  raiding,  and 
possibly  also  of  some  ])ersonal  research.  Comparatively  fow 
people  are  aware  how  numerous  are  the  lingering  fraditicms 
which  gather  around  the  old  p.arish  churehe-i  of  England,  and 
even  a  reader  who  merely  dips  into  these  pages  here  and  there 
will  come  across  many  strange  stories  of  bells  and  belfries, 
churchyards  .and  pillories.  The  duties  of  churchwardens  and 
parish  clerks  in  the  olden  time  were  both  more  onerous  and 
delicate  tlian  they  are  to-day.  and  in  these  pages  we  see  as  in  a 
mirror  how  both  were  inclined  to  magnify  their  office.  Many 
curious  facts  relating  to  the  right  of  sanctuary,  church  windows, 
and  the  tenure  on  which  pews  were  he'd,  will  also  be  found  iu 
the  book.  High  pews  were  denounced  by  Bishop  Corbet  of 
Norwich,  who  said  tliit  they  were  nothing  less  than  "  tabernacles 
with  rings  and  curtains  to  Ihein."  ami  were  designed  for  people 
who  apparently  wanted  '■  lujthing  but  beds  to  hear  the  W<u-d  of 
God  on."'  The  abuses  which  were  the  outcome  of  the  sheltered 
old  pews  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  literature  of  the  past, 
and  most  people  will  remember  Swift's  scathing  lines  on  the 
subject  iu  "  Baucis  .and  Philemon."  Mr.  Thhseltou  Dyer  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  written  an  entertaining  book  from 
adequate  knowledge,  and  on  a  subject  on  which  he  is  peculiarly 
well  qu.alitied  to  speak.  There  are  some  quaint  illustrations  iu 
the  volume  of  antique  hour-glass  .stands  and  other  reliirs  of  the 
former  ecclesiastical  customs  of  England. 

To  the  "  AU-Eugland  Series"  of  manuals  on  sports  and  pas- 
times, a  volume  on  "Riding  for  L:idies"  has  just  been  added. 
Mr.  Kerr  .admits  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
imagiiuable  to  find  what  he  calls  "  a  perfect  lady's  horse."  If 
we  are  to  credit  all  that  he  says,  possibly  the  ladies  themselves 
are  to  blame  in  the  matter.  Nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of 
them  imperiously  demand  "  a  pretty  creature,  with  beautiful 
deer-like  legs,  and  a  lo\'ely  head,"  lint  unfortunately  appearances 
are  proverbially  deceptive — especially  iu  horses.  Sir.  Kerr 
describes  the  points  to  look  for  iu  a  good  horse,  and  lie  shows 
with  tolerable  clearness  just  where  the  purchaser  ought  to  be  on 
his  guard.  Next,  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  horses  when  trotting,  cantering,  giillopiug,  .and  leaping. 
The  much-vexed  ipiesfion  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  .spur  is 
sensibly  discussed,  and  Mr.  Kerr  contends  that  ladies  sliould 
never  be  mounted  on  horses  which  require  much  stimulus  of 
that  kind  to  exertion,  for  tliey  are  almost  cert.ain  to  give  the  poor 
brute  rather  too  much  than  too  little  of  that  sort  of  punishment. 
"  Women  are  by  n.ature  supposed  to  be  gentle  and  kindly,  and 
yet  I  know  some  who  are  everlastingly  '  rugging '  at  their 
horse's  mouth  and  digging  in  the  spur."  No  doubt  there  are 
only  too  many  women  of  that  type,  but  the  vast  majority,  it  is 
pleasant  to  think,  are  otherwise  minded.  Not  the  least  jiractical 
chapters  in  this  handy  little  book  are  those  which  rel.ate  to  the 
side-saddle,  cosiiimo,  riding  a  la  cavaliere,  and  the  training  of 
ponies  for  children. 
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BY  THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

SERMONS,  LETTERS,  AND  SPEECHES. 

By  the  laie  W.  C.  Magee,  U.D.,  .Archbishop  of  York.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  Charles  S.  Magee.  With  an  Introductory  Note 
by  His  Grace  the  .VRCHiilsHor  OK  Canterbuky.  3  Vols., 
large  post  Svo,  7s.  6d.  each. 

I.— GROWTH     IN    GRACE.  [K„-„na,ly. 

II.— CHRIST    THE     LIGHT    OF    ALL     SCRIPTURE. 

[In  November. 
III.— LETTERS     AND     SPEECHES.  \ln  Nmiember. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION. 

MARY     HOWITT:      an    Autobiography. 

Edited  by  her  Daughter,  Margaret  Howitt.  With  I 
Portrait,  and  all  the  Original  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  los.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  most  companionable  books  of  our  time." — Academy. 


GOOD  WORDS  :    Volume  1891.    Edited  by 

DoNAi.ii   Ma.  I. KOI),   D.D.,  one  of  II. M.  Chaplains.     In  hand- 
some binding,  900  pages,  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  6d.,  containing — 

THE    MARRIAGE    OF    ELINOR. 

The  New  Three-Yolume  Storj-.      By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

THE    LITTLE    MINISTER. 

The  New  Three-Yolume  Story.       By  J.    -M.    Barrie. 
And  Contributions  by 
LATE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 


BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 
PROF.  HENRV  DRU.MMOND. 
DEAN  OF  GLOUCESTER. 
ANDREW  LANG. 
"SHIRLEY." 

DR.  ALBERT  GUNTHER. 
REV.  CANON  BENHA.M. 
SIR  HERBERT  M.\XWELL,  M.P. 
MARGARET  HOWITT. 
&c. 


&c. 


"CARiMEN  SYLVA. '■ 
PROFESSOR  W.  F.  BARRETT. 
LINLEY  SAMBOURNE. 
HARRY  FURNISS. 
AUGUSTA  WEBSTER. 
ANNIE  SWAN. 
DR.  J.  G.  McPHERSON. 
REV.  CANON  FREMANTLE. 
PROFESSOR  NICHOL,  LL.D. 
&c. 


THE     SUNDAY     MAGAZINE.     Volume 

189L  Edited  Ijy  the  Rev.  B.  Wauch,  Author  of  "  Sund.iy 
Evenings  with  my  Children,"  &c.  In  handsome  binding,  900 
pages,  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  6d.,  containing — 

GODIVA    DURLEIGH. 

The  New  Three-Yolume  Stur)-.     By  Sarah  Doudnev. 

WITH    WHITE    WINGS    GLEAMING. 


The  New  Story. 
And  Con 

THE  BISHOP  OF  RIPON. 
ARCHDEACON  FARRAR,  D.D. 
REV.  T.  B.  STEPHENSON,  D.D. 
REV.  E.  J.   HARDY,  M.A. 
PREBENDARY  H.  JONES,  M.A. 
L.  T.  MEADE. 
MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 
REV.  W.   MOORE  EDE,  M.A. 
HON.  MRS.J.  STUART  WORTLEY. 
REV.  CANON  SCOTT  HOLLAND. 
&c. 


By  L.  T.  Meade. 

tributions  by 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  D.D. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  VISITOR. 

THE  MASTER  OF  TRINITY. 

THE     HON.     AND    REV.     E. 
LYTTLETON,  M.A. 

MRS.  BOYD  CARPENTER. 

REV.  CANON  TALBOT. 

J.  MONRO  GIBSON,  D.D. 

REV.   HUGH  PRICE  HUGHES. 
&c.  &c. 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

SOCIAL  WRECKAGE  :    a  Review  of  the 

Laws  of  England  as  they  affect  the  Poor.    By  Francis 

Peek,  Chairman  of  the  Howard  Association.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.      Cr.o\vn  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

"  Of  those  who  have  of  late  years  laboured  to  enlighten  public  opinion  and 
stimulate  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  few  have  done 
better  service  than  Mr.  Peek." — Scotsman. 

NEW  VOL.  OF  ISBISTERS'  HOME  LIBRARY. 

TOILERS    IN    ART:     Biographical    and 

Critical  Sketches.  Edited  by  IIenky  C.  Kwart.  With 
Illustr<itiuns  from  the  WorliS  of  each  Artist.  In  handsome 
binding,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

ISBISTER  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  15  and  16,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


MR.    MURRAY'S    LIST. 
NEW    BOOKS. 

THE    IIAMI'ICIN     LECTURES     FOR    iSqi. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  INCARNATION. 

By  the  Kkv.  Chari.ks  CiORE.     7s.  6d. 


ESTHER  VANHOMRIGH.    A  New  Novel. 

By    .Mrs.    Woohs,    .-Vuthor    of    "A    Village    Tragedy." 
3  vols.     3 IS.  6d. 

A  NEW  AND  CONDENSED  EDITION  OF 

BRUGSCH'S    EGYPT    UNDER    THE    PHARAOHS. 

Derived   entirely   from   the    Monuments.     Edited    by   M. 
Brodrick.     Maps  and  Illustrations.     i8s. 

LUX  MUNDI.    I  2th  and  Cheaper  Edition.    6s. 
TYLOR'S  PRIMITIVE  CULTURE.     Third 

Edition.     2  vols.     21s. 

CRIPPS'  OLD  ENGLISH  PLATE.    Fourth 

Kditiiin.     2 1  s. 

The  f'olfowiiif/   lyorks  tire  ntnrl;/  rendi/ :— 

NEW   WORK    BY   THE    MARCHIONESS    OF    DUFFERIN    AND    AVA. 

MY    CANADIAN    JOURNAL,    1872-1878. 

Portraits,  Map,  and  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     I2s. 
NEW    WORK    BY    DR.    SMILES. 

JASMIN:     BARBER,    POET,     PHILAN- 

THROPIST.     I'ost  8vo.     OS. 

BEGUN  IN  JEST.  A  New  Novel.  By 
Mrs.  Newman,  Autlior  of  "  Her  Will  and  Her  Way," 
&c.     3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

JAPAI^E^E    LETTERS:     b-astern     ImpTe^- 

sions  of  Western  .Men  and  Manners,  as  contained  in 
the  Correspondence  of  Tokiwara  and  Yashiri.  Edited 
by   CO.M.MANDER    HASTINGS    BERKELEY,    R.N.      Post   8vo, 

STUDIES     IN     THE     ART     OF     RAT- 

CATCHING.  A  Manual  for  Schools.  By  H.  C. 
Barkley,  Author  of  "  My  Boyhood,"  &c.     Post  Svo. 

JOJiN^MURRAYrMbemarle   Street. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW   NOVEL    BY  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

On  November  loth.     In  2  Vols.,  post  Svo. 


THE    NEW    RECTOR 

By   STANLEY   J.    WEYMAKT, 

Author  of  "  The  House  of  the  WoU,  "  "Src. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

XT  .\LL  THE  L!BK.\R1E.S.     In  3  \'ols.,  post  Svo. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY, 

By    A.    CONAN    DOYLE, 

.Vuthor  of  "  Micah  Clarke,"  lic. 


NEW  VOLUMES  of  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  POPULAR 
6s.  NOVELS. 

Now  Ready,  crown  8vo,  6s, 

A    DRAUGHT     OF     LETHE.       By     Roy    Tellet, 

Author  of  "  Ihe  Outcasts,"  &c. 

Now  Ready,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

NEW  GRUB  STREET.      By  George  Gissing,  Author 

of  "Demos,"  "  1  hyrza,"  "A  Life's  Morning,"  &c. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo  Place. 

Jtist  publisiied,    TWELFTH   EDITJOX, 

With  New  Chapters  on  the  alleviation  and  Cure  of  Short  Sight  and  the 

Improvement  in  Old  bight. 

OUR     EYES, 

AND  HOW  TO  PRESERVE  THEM,  FROM  INFANCY  TO  OLD  AGE. 

WITH    SPECIAL   INFORMATION   ABOUT   SPECTACLES. 
By  JOUy   BUOnMAG,   r.U.A.S.,  F.U.Jil.S.,  iCc. 

With  70  Illustrations,  Eighteenth  Thousand,  price  is.,  cloth. 

OHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PICCAJDILLY,  LONDON,  W., 

AND    ALL    BOOKSELLERS. 
Sent  free    or  is.  2d.  by  the  Autlior,  John  Browning,  63,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Eyre  &  Spott/swoode. 


INVESTMENTS.     A  List  of  i,6oo  British,  Colonial,  and 

Foreign  Securities,  dealt  in  upon  the  London  and  Provincial  Exchanges, 
giving  the  Highest  nnd  Lowest  Prices  of  each  particular  Stock,  for  each  of  the 
last  twenty-two  years,  or  from  the  time  of  the  creation  of  such  Stock.  Com- 
piled by  G.  BkowN.     2s.  6d. 

PUBLIC  GENERAL  ACTS,  1891.    Red  cloth,  3s.   The 

volume  contains  all  the  public  Acts  passed  during  the  last  session;  with  an 
Index,  and  Tables  showing  the  effect  of  the  year's  legislation  ;  also  the  Titles 
of  the  local  and  private  Acts,  arranged  consecutively  and  in  classes. 

HISTORICAL    MSS.      Thirteenth  Report.      Appendix 

Part  I.  The  Manuscripts  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  preserved  at 
Welbeck  Abbey.     3s. 

THE  AUTHOR.     Conducted  by  Walter  Besant.     No- 

\'emher.      6d. 

METROPOLITAN   POLICE    GUIDE :   being  a  Com- 

pendium  of  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Law  affecting  or  relating  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police.  By  W.  F.  A.  Archibald,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Greenhalch, 
Esq.,  and  James  Roberts,  Esq.     15s. 

STATE  TRIALS,  Reports  of.      New  .Series.     Vol.  III., 

1831—40.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Trials  Committee. 
Edited  by  John  Macdonell,  M.A.     ios. 

STATISTICAL   ABSTRACT  of  the  United   Kingdom 

for  the  Years  1876  to  1890.     No.  38.      is. 

POTATO    CULTURE    FOR    THE    MILLION.      By 

H.  W.  Ward.  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
Longford  Castle,   Salisbury.     3d. 

MY  GARDENER  (Illustrated).    By  H.  W.  Ward,  Author 

of  "  Potato  Culture  for  the  Million."  The  Culture  of  Vegetables,  short 
Chapters  on  Cultural  Work  in  the  Kitchen  Garden  and  allotments,  the  Culture 
of  Fruit,  the  Culture  of  Flowers,  Window  Boxes.      I's.  6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  MUSICAL  In- 
struments recently  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Military  Exhil>ition.  Compiled 
by  Capt.  Day,  Oxford  Light  Infantry,  under  the  orders  of  Col.  Shaw-Hellier, 
Commandant  Royal  Military  School  of  Music.  Illustrated  by  a  series  of 
Twelve  artistically  executed  Plates  in  Heliogravure,  and  with  numerous  Wood 
Engravings.     With  carefully  arranged  Index.     21s. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  GENERAL  PUBLISHERS. 
LONDON:     EAST     HARDING      STREET,     E.G. 

A.    &    C.    BLACK. 

NOW  READY. 

NATURAL   THEOLOGY.     The  Gifford  Lectures,  1891. 

By  Prof.  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  Bart,  M.P.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  33.  6d. 
NOW  READY. 

PAGANISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  By  J.  A.  Farrer. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  os. 


NOW  READY. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL  AND 

JUDAH.     I'y  Pkidf.  J.   \\'ellhausp:n'.     Third    Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

price  5^. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND :    a  Sketch  of  its 

History.     1^\'  the   Re\'.    p.    M'Adam    Muir.     New   and   Revised   Edition, 
with  Notes  and  Index.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

NOW  READY. 

FOOD,     PHYSIOLOGY,     ETC.       "Science    in    Plain 

Language"  .Series.      By  William    I)ukmam,    F.R.S-E.     Crown   Svo,  cloth, 
price  IS.  6d. 

NOW  READY. 

BANKING  AND  NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS : 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Law.    By  F.  Tii.i.v.\kij,  i;..\.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  price  5s. 

NOW  READY. 

COPYRIGHT,  PATENTS,  TRADE  MARKS,  ETC. : 

A  Maniial  of  Practical  Law.    By  w.  A.  Bi«ks,  I. lb.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  price  5.S. 

NOW  READY. 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS.     By  Sir  Walter  .Scott,  Bart. 

New  Half-crown  Edition.     In  25,  Vols.,  Illustrated,  with  Steel  Frontispieces 
and  Vignettes.     Sets  in  cloth,  gilt-top,  price  ;i3  3s. 


NOW  READY,  Vols,  i  to  13. 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS.     By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

New  Popular  Ediliun.  With  Introductory  Vignettes,  and  Special  Glossaries. 
In  25  Vols.,  price  6d.  each. 

NOW  READY. 

MEMORIALS  OF  EDINBURGH  IN  THE  OLDEN 

TIME.  By  SiK  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D,  F.R.S.K.  In  2  Vols.,  medium 
410,  cloth,  price  25s.  ;  also  a  few  copies  on  hand-made  paper,  royal  4to, 
price  ^3  3s. 

London:   A.  &  G.  BLACK.  6'oho  Square.  W. 


MR.  WM.  HEINEMANNhas 

Xtleasiire  in  making   the  follow- 
ing announcements : — 

PICTURES  OF  TRA  VEL,  1823- 

18 2S.  In  Two  Volumes.  Small  cro^vn  Svo,  price 
IOS.  Being  Vols.  II.  and  III.  of  the  Works  of 
IIei>irich  Heine.  Translated  by  C.  G.  Ieland 
{"Hans  Breitmann").  ypMished thh day. 


T.4SMA'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

THE    PENANCE    OF    PORTIA 

JAIMES.      Will  be   ready   at  all  libraries  and" 
Booksellers'  on    November  gtlt.      In    One    Volume, 
Cro7vn  Svo,  js. 

INCONSEQUENT     LUES:      A 

VILLAGE  CHBONICLE.  Shewing horv 
certain  folk  set  out  for  El  Dorado:  What  they 
attempted :  and  what  they  attained.  By  J.  H 
Fearce,  Author  of  "  Esther  Fentreath."  mil  be 
ready,  in  One  Volume,  Crojvn  Svo,  js.,  on  November 
loth. 

THE     NEW     VOLUME     OF    HEINEMANNS 
INTERN.ATION.-iL    LIBR.4RY. 

PEPITA      JIMENEZ.         Translated 

from  the  Spanish  of  /can  Valera.  Will  be  ready 
at  all  Booksellers  on  November  12th.  Frice  js.  6d. 
cloth,  or  2s.  6d.  paper  covers. 

London:  WM.  HEINEMAHH.  21.  Bed  ford  St. .  W.C. 

GRIFFITH  FARRAN  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Ask  for  them  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 


Demy  Svo,  with  Portrait,  cloth,    i6s. 

GENERAL  CRAUFURD  and  his  LIGHT  DIVISION: 

With  many  Anecdotes,  a  Paper,  and  Letters  by  Sir  lohn  Moore,  and 
also  Letters  from  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Windham,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Lord  Londonderry,  and  others.  By  the  Rev.  Ale.kander 
H.  Ck.\ufukd,  M.A.  .  formerly  E.xhibitioner  of  Oriel  College,  O.vford. 

"  A  stirring  volume." — Times. 

"  An  interesting  life  of  the  '  fightingest '  of  English  soldiers.*' — Saturday  Revi'etv. 


FLORENCE  MARRVATS  NEW  THREE-VOLUME  NOVEL. 

A     FATAL     SILENCE.       By    Florence    Marrvat, 

Author  of  "The  Risen  Dead,"  "A  Scarlet  Sin,"  &c.      3  vols. 
"  Those  who  like  an  exciting  story  should  read  this  book,  which  is  the  best  Miss 
Florence  Marryat  has  written." — North  British  Daily  Mail. 


CLEMENT  BARNOLD'S  INVENTION.     By  Lionel 

Hawke.     Cloth,  5s.     A  new  story  by  an  Australian  author;  it  Is  full 
of  strong  situations  and  breaks  quite  fresh  ground. 


A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

ALLAN'S    WIFE.      By  H.    Rider    Haggard.      IUus- 

trated.      Cloth  boards,   3s.    6d.       With  34  Illustrations   by   Maurice 
Greiffenhageii  and  Charles  Kerr. 

THE     NEW    VOLUMES     IN     THE     STAND.\RD     LIBR.-\RY. 
Crown  Svo.   cloth  extra,   with  Frontispiece,  price  3s.  6d.  e.ich. 

A    BORN    COQUETTE.      By   the   Author    of  "Molly 

Ilawn."  &C. 

MISADVENTURE.     By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of  "My 

I'Viend  Jim."*  tXc. 

NABOTH'S    VINEYARD.      By   the  Author  of  "Our 

Irish  Cousin." 

Xew  and  Cheaper  Kdition. 

PAUL   NUGENT— MATERIALIST.      By   Helen  F. 

Hethekington  ("Gullifirr")  and  Rev.  H.  D.\RW1N  Bukton. 
This  story,  which  met  with  sucli  success  wlien  first  published  in  two-\olume 
form,  is  now  ready  in  a  new  and  cheaper  edition,  price  2S. 


ONLY    A    SHADOW.     By  D.  Christie  Murray  and 

H.  Hekm.w.     Crown  Svo,  paper,  price  is. 
GRIFFITH    FARRAN    &    CO.,    LIMITED,    LONDON. 
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